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‘The Penalty 
of Murder 


Ww HAVE heard, and we expect to hear, no 

otest against the stiffening, by a higher 
court. of the sentences imposed on two of the 
four young men recently convicted in Toronto 
of murdering—pardon us, manslaughtering— 
an unfortunate Jewish retailer who was so 
unwise as to resist their hold-up. The new 
sentences come that much nearer to being 
adequate for the crime. 

That the crime was not that of the four 
young men alone is true, but that does not 
diminish their responsibility. It was the crime 
also of every individual in their circle who by 
talk or action helped to give them the idea 
that the life of a Jew, or a Negro, or a Chinese, 
is less valuable, and his death less likely to be 
avenged, than that of an Anglo-Saxon or a 
Celt. This is an idea which must not be 
allowed to establish itself in Canada, and 
we are glad to note a tendency in the magis- 
trates’ courts to view with increasing severity 
the crime of assault upon Chinese restaurant 
workers, a crime which is nearly always the 
result of racial arrogance. 





The Currelly Gallery 


HE Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto is 

both a pretty permanent and a_ well- 
frequented structure, and now that the name 
of Currelly is deeply engraved and _ richly 
gilded over the arches at each end of the great 
ground floor gallery between the east and 
west wings of that building it is well secured 
against oblivion. It is well that it should be 
so, ter we now know that without Dr. C. T. 
Currelly Ontario might indeed have had a 
museum, but would have been very unlikely 
to have one of the really great museums of the 
world. 

The building up of a museum is an art, and 
like other arts it offers scope for genius. 
Dr. Currelly has genius — the genius which 
consists in the proper admixture of great 
knowledge, great judgment and great en- 
thusiasm. To these qualities he adds one 
Whic!: is not- essential to genius, but is very 
elpful to it in the museum business, the 
Quality of making and holding friends. And 
since nobody could be a friend of Dr. Currelly 
ithout being a friend of the museum, that 
Institution has benefitted greatly by his 
Tiendships. 

In less than forty years this museum has 
heen brought from nothing to a front rank 
Mong the world’s great collections. It will 
€ver again be possible for that fact to be 
uplicated, for the field of collectible objects 
Pas been vastly narrowed. (One of the chief 
lifficulties in the early days of this museum 
as the belief of many possible benefactors 
mat the field was already too narrow, that no 
hatcrial of first-class merit was left; and it 
fas Dr. Currelly'’s great advantage that, 
Mself an explorer and intimate friend of 
KPiorers, he was able to dispel that illusion 
Y acquiring first-class material, some of it 
p Very low cost.) The Queen’s Park collection 
ill do more to make Toronto famous in 
bming years than anything else in the city, 
d it is much to be hoped that its chief col- 
ctor, now retired, will for many years be 
ith us to see its fame spread and its 
sefulness grow. 


eep These Camps 


/E HOPE that the withdrawal of the 

prisoners of war from the various camps 
yhere they have been kept under guard in 
anada will not cause those structures to be 
wmantled or allowed to fall into ruin. 
veral of them are admirably situated for 
ne accommodation of immigrant families 
hose heads or working members are in 
ocess of being absorbed into the economic 
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“At the going down of the sun, and in the morning, we will remember them.” 


—Pbhoto National War Memorial, Ottawa, by Antoni Smialowski. 


life of the nation but who cannot yet be pro- 
vided with separate housing for each family. 
This is particularly true on the prairies, where 
there is urgent need of labor of a kind which 
native Canadians seem indisposed to under- 
take, such as beet sugar cultivation — an 
important industry which is in danger of 
declining because Canadians find it too 
“back-breaking.” But there are other areas and 
other occupations which are also in need of 
immigrant labor; and this country will 
probably come to its senses and admit some 
before 1947 is finished. 


“Attractive” Cocktails 


HE Orillia Packet and Times recently 
reported a meeting of the East Simcoe 
Conservative Association, at which Mr. George 


FEATURES IN THIS ISSUE 


Dudley of Midland is said to have ex- 
pressed “tthe view “that it was a grave mistake 
to pass legislation to place liquor in attractive 
surroundings.” Such meetings are customar- 
ily private, and we do not know whether Mr. 
Dudley actually expressed that sentiment, but 
it is one which is so common in Ontario, and 
has led to such disastrous results, that we 
propose to discuss it anyhow, as we have a 
great deal of faith in the Packet and Times as 
a responsible journal. 

It is a v: "v which is based on the assump- 
tion that"ali consumption of “liquor” is evil 
and ought to be discouraged by the state, and 
those who entertain it would, if they were con- 
sistent, go the logical step further and argue 
that it ought to be prohibited by the state; the 
only thing that keeps them from doing so is 
the belief, either that such a course is poli- 
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tically impossible, or that the prohibition, even 
if enacted, could not be enforced. 

But the people who hold this view—that all 
consumption of liquor is evil—are a minority 
in the province of Ontario, and the policy of 
the province towards such consumption is not 
based upon that theory at all. It is based upon 
the theory that the consumption of liquor in 
proper quantities and under proper conditions, 
by persons old enough to make their own de- 
cisions, is neither good nor evil from the point 
of view of the state, but is, like most other 
acts of consumption, a matter for the choice 
of the individual. That is, the policy of the 
province is based upon this second theory 
in all but one respect. In respect of the con- 
ditions under which liquor shall be consumed, 
the majority has bowed to the dictates of the 
minority, and has enacted that liquor shall 
be consumed under the most revolting condi- 
tions that can be contrived, and, as a matter 
of principle, never “in attractive surround- 
ings.” 

It is the belief of Mr. Dudley of Midland, 
and of those who think with him, that this 
policy diminishes drinking. This belief seems 
to have no foundation in fact. The very un- 
attractive surroundings of the present bev- 
erage rooms do no doubt keep a considerable 
number of people out of them; but they are 
the kind of people who would never in any 
surroundings consume more than was good 
for them. The idea that such people abstiin 
from drinking because the beverage rocms 
are usually disgusting is entirely illuscry; 
there are other ways in which to drink. What 

(Continued on Page FIVE) 
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Sturdy Old Heron House Dates Back to 184€ 
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A forlorn reminder of the past was old Heron House when first sighted by the 


Unfortunately, because of the rising ground, no photograph could do justice to 
present owners, but it had a lovely rural setting to accent its possibilities. 


all the changes wrought, but this view at least gives a very fair indication. 
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In this typically Colonial bedroom the bamboo-patterned wallpaper is 
in green, white and yellow — the furniture of walnut and maple. 
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Ascending the ramp are steps of English paving brick once used as ballast on a Canada-bound A glass-topped table centres this screened dining terrace. White 
ship. Old hitching-posts punctuate the rise, and urns atop the upper wall suggest formality. and scarlet chints cushions the authentic Louis XVI iron chairs. 
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But Today It Defies Every Trace of Its Age 








Above the pine refectory table are tinselled theatrical prints of the English The pickled pine cabinet was a find in old Holland Landing—it and other 
Regency Period, companioned by a Hitchcock bench, a quaint Breton dower chest. Early Canadian pieces consort happily with Dutch, French and English. 


By COLLIER STEVENSON 


Photos by Walter Dixon 


| agerenel miles west of London, Ontario, on a steeply-rising 
wooded acreage facing south to the Thames River as it 
winds lakeward, stands Heron House, built, according to maps 
and documents now on file at the University of Western 
Ontario, in or before 1846 on the site of a pioneer log cabin. 

In common with many of its contemporaries, Heron House 
was well and truly constructed of sound materials by con- 
scientious artisans, one or more of whom quite possibly had 
an important part in contriving the design of this old struc- 
ture. And creditable the original design was; for it had in its 
favor dignity and simplicity, two basic qualities as desirable 
today as they were one hundred years ago. 

Even good design and strong construction, however, were 
not sufficient to withstand the onslaught of neglect and 
hurrying years. Heron House, frankly, was a sorry sight 
when purchased some years ago by its present owners, 
Messrs. Donald C. Routledge and John S. Burton. They, for- 
tunately, from their experience as interior decorators, were 
undismayed by loosened clapboards, sagging shutters, broken 
plaster, creaking hinges, a garden over which every sort of 
weed appeared to have held sway. 

Carpenters, plumbers, electricians, painters and gardeners 
soon began their miracle-working activities, while—spurred 
on by the changing scene—the owners scoured far and wide 
for old Canadian fireplaces, even bits of wood-trim, so that 
the house might recapture the charm which it must have had 
in large measure an eventful century ago. 

Today Heron House is a joy to the eye, a lived-in home, its 
furnishings a happy blending of new and old, both European : 
and Canadian, its appointments and equipment perfectly Near and far contributed to the living room shown here and in the two views above. The mantel came from 
attuned in every way to the tempo of modern life in Canada. Ontario; from France the téle urns and the drum, now a coffee table, a relic of the Franco-Prussian war. The 


walls are of dusty amethyst, the curtains of a chintz combining steel-blue, beige and sulphur yellow. 
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The dining room is notable for a rare arrow-back morning bench, early Canadian In the guest room with Louis XVI and Directoire furniture and a color scheme of 
chairs, and a chest with an Italian Provincial mirror in silver gilt above it. copper, gray-blue and Malachite green, antique fans add a note of interest. 
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DEAR MR. EDITOR 





A Lively Evening French Class; 
An Irishman on Citizenship 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

GOOD deal of the murky atmos- 

phere in the world today is creat- 
ed simply by inability to focus the 
mind on the fact that principles are 
immutable, while doctrines are ka- 
leidoscopic and as changeable as the 
human beings from whom _ they 
emanate. 

Mentally, physically, materially and 
spiritually growth is an inexorable 
truth of life. On the other hand, 
doctrine is an expression of conviction 
of how to grow. A principle of 
growth is that you have to eat and 
drink. A doctrine tells you what to 
eat and drink in accordance with 
what this or that person thinks is 
good for you. 

Tolerant people desire to fit conduct 
to principles; the intolerant want to 
fit conduct to doctrine. The more ad- 
vanced nations are the most tolerant, 
despite the fact that freedom, being 
essential to growth often degener- 
ates into license. On the other hand 
doctrine breeds arrogance and arro- 
gance and license combined are not 
only intolerant but intolerable. 

The United Nations organization is 
based on principles. 
Victoria, B.C. L. W. MAKOVSKI 


French Without Tears 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
“T EARNING French is an unpleas- 
ant chore in all Canada outside 
Quebec,” says Mr. Stewart C. Easton 
in an interesting and provocative 
article which appeared in a _ re- 
cent issue of SaturDAY NIGHT. 
Difficult, most Canadians of English 
descent, will agree, but not always un- 
pleasant. Has Mr. Easton, I wonder, 
ever attended a night class in French 
at Northern Vocational School? 
There French is certainly not 
“taught as a dead language.” Per- 
sonally I found it a thrilling con- 
trast to what I remembered of the 


French classes in my _ Collegiate 
days. 
We began to practice speaking 


French on our first evening. Before 
very long all found themselves taking 
part in a dialogue of question and an- 
swer. Both had first been writ- 
ten on the blackboard, not only for 
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the convenience of those who had not 
secured their text-books, but for em- 
phasis. The professeur first pro- 
nounced the words clearly and later 
they were said in concert by the 
whole class. Question and answer 
went slowly, for some there were 
who, perhaps, had not known a word 
of French before coming to the class, 
while others who had been reading it 
more or less frequently for years, 
had made very little attempt to 
speak it. All seemed interested: in- 
deed the concentration was wonder- 
ful to behold! 

Led by the professeur, who is evi- 
dently a man of parts, we found our- 
selves singing lustily: 

Frere Jacques, frére Jacques, 

Dormez-vous, dormez-vous? ete. 

“You learn French more easily by 
singing it,’ said the leader of the 
chorus. Encouraged by this effort, 
the class later gave a spirited rendi- 
tion of Savez-Vous Planter les 
Choux? led by the teacher, whose 
artistic qualifications — and a sense 
of humor—were obvious. 

The composition of the class was 
interesting: young girls and boys, a 
veteran or two, several women entre 
deux ages, one of them with a son, a 
daughter-in-law, and a maid. Even 
the text-book is a delight. Exercises, 
vocabularies, rules—of course, but al- 
so stories, anecdotes, proverbs, and the 
most refreshingly humorous little pen 
and ink drawings. Believe me, Mr. 
Easton, there was not a dull moment! 


Toronto, Ont. UNE ELEVE 


As You Were 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
AST October Mr. M. J. Coldwell 
spoke on the floor of the House in 
favor of a new Canadian National 
anthem, and in February Hon. Rus- 
sell T. Kelley launched a competition 
to choose suitable words. Out of 500 
entries none was found to be an 
improvement on our existing patri- 
otic songs and the contest was with- 
drawn. 

So it is a case of “As you were”, and 
just as well perhaps. For, after all, 
what is so very wrong with O Can- 
ada, and The Maple Leaf Forever? 
A simple ballad that anyone can learn 
and remember, even the very young 
(and particularly the very young, 
since patriotism begins in childhood) 
fulfils all the requirements. 

Why destroy our traditions and 
thus delete the facts of history — 
our national anthem, the Union Jack, 
Dominion Day? Uncontrolled inno- 
vation can become iconoclasm. At 
the same time, our sympathy goes out 
to Mr. Coldwell in his disappointment. 
No doubt he meant well. 


Sudbury, Ont. F. N. MacLeop 


The Citizenship Issue 


Editor, SatuRDAY NIGHT: 


Af AN Irishman I have read Mr. 
Flaherty’s article on Canadian 
citizenship with interest and some 
disappointment. The article tells me 
that the Canadian Citizenship Act 
will come into force on January 1, 
1947. It does not say if the new 
citizenship is to apply en bloc to all 
residents nor does it elucidate a 
rather interesting point; that is, 
whether persons (perhaps foreign 
nationals) will have the option of 
retaining their nationality, as, I 
have no doubt, many will wish to do. 
What about people already in pos- 
session of, say, a Swiss passport? 
Obviously they cannot have two na- 
tionalities and should give up the 
former passport; but will they? 
Mr. Flaherty has a good old Irish 
name yet he omits all mention of 
Eire, the first country of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations to make 
her people citizens and not British 
subjects. domiciled in Ireland. My 
Irish passport issued 10 years ago 
gives my national status as “Citizen 
of Eire”. So I think Ireland can 
claim to have led the British nations 
out of “bondage”. To me the word 
citizen used in this sense seems to be 
rather a misnomer, surely “citizen” 
means an inhabitant of a city or 


country. Yet we can have a citizen 
of the U.S.A. living in Montreal. But 
we do not talk of Montreal citizens. 
The word citizen first became popu- 
lar, I think, in the French revolution. 
Personally I think Irish national or 
Canadian national would be _ infin- 
itely preferable to citizen. 

To hear that we are to be baptized 
as Canadians with, no doubt martial 
music and perhaps total immersion, 
is amusing. Your article is silent on 
the fact that England and Canada 
conscripted Irish nationals or citi- 
zens if you so prefer. Now Ireland 
expressed her absolute determina- 
tion to remain neutral in any war. 
I quote Article 49 of the Irish Free 
State Constitution Act 1922. “Save 
in the case of actual invasion, the 
Irish Free State (Saorsta’t Eireann) 
shall not be committed to active par- 
ticipation in any war without the 
assent of the Oireachtas “(Irish Par- 
liament).” This treaty was signed 
on the British side by, among others, 
D. Lloyd George (then Prime Minis- 
ter), Austen Chamberlain, Birken- 
head, Winston S. Churchill. This 
“scrap of paper” in no way deterred 
Britain (or Canada) from conscript- 
ing people who wished to be as neu- 
tral as the Swiss and who had Bri- 
tain’s pledged word that they could 
be so. 

You Canadians need not expect 
your new found citizenship will run 
very far beyond your own boundar- 
ies and a country like Russia will 
laugh like hell at the thought that 
you are not still British subjects in 
name and fact. 


JOHN KENNY STRAHAN 
(Citizen of Hire) 
Royal Oak, B.C. 


Bilingualism 
Editor, SatuRDAY NIGHT: 


WAS interested to note in a recent 
article some criticism of the mode 
of teaching French in Canadian 
schools outside Quebec, In view of 
the author’s bilingual education at 
the University of Ottawa it is under- 
standable that he would be likely to 
take a critical attitude. 

Again it was not surprising that the 
writer should conceive of Canadian 
culture and its future development as 
being a bilingual one, of the basis of 
his prediction regarding the spread 
of the French language in Canada. I 
would be in firm agreement with him 
on this point. 

Canada is essentially bilingual. In 
spite of this fact, French is taught in 
many Ontario schools in a desultory 
and aimless manner with little 
thought for any conception of ends 
—as to what .a student is supposed 
to have at the completion of his five 
years of taking French. 

The matriculation graduate, on the 
whole has a limited vocabulary, a 
thorough knowledge of grammar, 
some slight acquaintance with French 
literature and an accent that would 
repel the most affable habitant but 
he can not speak nor can he under- 
stand the language as spoken in Que- 
bec. 

Should not the primary aim of 
French instruction be to give a stu- 
dent these last mentioned abilities 
and the course be designed to do so? 
If not, there is no point in wasting 
the student’s time and the education 
board’s money to teach French. 

Why not give the student an ex- 
tensive grounding in grammar and 
vocabulary in the public schools and 
then teach him how to speak and 
understand it in the secondary 
schools? Then I suggest that the 

finished product would at least be 
on a conversational plane with his 
French speaking compatriots. 
Toronto, Ont. F. MACROGERS 


A Critical Voice 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


HAVE no criticism of the cultural 
aspect of your paper. You doa 
fine job but I have noticed since my 
return from overseas your gradual 
swing to the Right on political views 
and a narrow attitude on religion. 
Your increasingly pronounced 
anti-Soviet attitude and your appar- 
ent conviction that the democracies 
can do no wrong, is hardly the role 
of a liberal, factual, important Can- 
adian weekly. Your dislike for any 
country or individual who has ma- 
terialistic ideas as being’ un- 


Passing 
Show 


By S. P. TYLER 


ITH most of Canada’s labor 

troubles over, we can only hope 
that labor leaders will not worry 
their heads too much about where 
they are going to get the next strike 
from. 

Commenting on the recent by- 
elections, a Quebec editor asks: 
“Does Mr. King see the writing on 
the wall?” Maybe he hasn’t enough 
room to turn around and look. 

Franco still seems to be unpopular 
with many of the United Nations 
delegates because he has not yet 
jumped out of the tn pan into 
the fire. 


A New Brand 

The enterprising company which 
has just marketed a bathtub with “a 
serrated bottom surface to prevent 
slipping” should at least make its 
mark in the world. 

The statement by a radio com- 
mentator that two-thirds of the 
population of North America do not 
read newspapers, has now _ been 
supported by a New York columnist 
who believes that, despite appear- 
ances, most people are happy. 


Headline in Montreal paper: 


POLICE TO STOP GAMBLING 
There’s nothing like setting a good 
example. 

Asked if we agree with the 
Salvation Army leader who described 
today’s movies as a “mixture of the 
lunatic asylum, hell and _ heaven,” 
our reply is that we are at least 
prepared to go two-thirds of the way 
with him. 


An Ottawa report indicates that 
turkeys this Christmas are going to 
cost us more than those we couldn't 
get last year. 

Referring to the news report con. 
cerning a monster washed up on the 
Alaska coast, with a head like an 
alligator and teeth four inches long 
by one inch wide, we suspect that 
our dentist had this story on his 
mind when we last visited him. 

Speaking before the Canadian 
Association of Childhood Education, 
Professor Willard Olson declared the 
labelling of children with high 
and low marks to be educational 
malpractice. Providing his teacher 
abandons this practice forthwith, 
Junior is generously prepared to let 
bygones be bygones. 

Sure Cure 

An American medical journal, 
urging the greater use of “psycho- 
somatic medicine,” warns doctors 
that they should not be content with 
a physical check-up of a sick patient, 
but should also X-ray his personality 
by means of asking 500 questions, 
The patient then gets sick of being 
sick and is ready to call it off. 

Writing to a trade journal, a 
candid travelling salesman admits 
that he often goes in to a movie for 
a nap when he feels tired. Those 
latest films alleged to deal with 
psychiatric and psychological prob. 
lems have their uses after all. 

From a contribution in a current 
woman’s magazine: “As I sat in the 
street car on my homeward way 
during the evening rush hour, I tried 
the experiment of peering into the 
minds of my _ fellow travellers.” 
Quite a feat—getting that seat in the 
rush hour. 

Recent reports that new automo. 
biles are being produced in greater 
numbers will be good news for those 
who can’t afford to buy a used one. 





Christian has no foundation. The 
writer, a rationalist and a member 
of the C.C.F., finds that in working 
for a higher level of society for all 
the pecple, for a planned economy, 
to bring into being abundance for 
all instead of profits for the few, 
finds that in his political party he 
can work in harmony beside clergy- 
men (of which there are many) be- 
cause they are all striving for the 
same goal. 

The latest reports from Russia 
show that the churches were crowd- 
ed and the people lined up waiting 
to get in. You fail to report this in- 
teresting aspect and probably, if you 
did, some remark about the state 
influence on the church would be 
made. But that same view could 
be held on the relations of the 








church and state in Canada to-day. 
In Russia they separate religion 
from affairs of state and education. 
There are parts of Canada where, 
as you have suggested, clericalism 
plays too powerful a role in affairs 
of state. 

A recent article of SaAtuRDAY NIGHT 
suggesting a ‘citizens’ corps of 
strike - breakers” shows beyond a 
doubt the contrast between your 
type of news as compared with that 
in the Canadian Tribune or the 
C.C.F. News. In either of these pub- 
lications such an article would be 
taken as a personal affront and the 
most “damnable” attack on the in- 
telligence of the organized farmers 
and industrial and_ professional 
workers! 


Toronto, Ont. MAuRICE C. PUNSHUN 
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Lord Audley, 23rd Bayon, English peer who successfully championed 
the British Tommies' “Bill of Rights" in the House of Lords, is shown 
(centre) as he took, part recently in an Episcopal Eucharistic service in 
the parish church of St. James-in-the-Berkshires, Great Barrington, Mass. 
Lord Audley is the first layman to take part in the sacrament of Holy 
Communion inthe U.S. Protestant Episcopal Church, breaking & 
centuries-old rule which did not permit laymen to take part in services. 
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Page 


(Continued from Page One) 


the unattractive surroundings do is to ensure 
that the people who do frequent the beverage 
rooms will be pretty determined drinkers, and 
that there shall be absolutely nothing to divert 
iheir attention from the supreme purpose of 
drinking. The atmosphere thus established in 
the beverage rooms at once implants in the 
mind of the new visitor to them the idea that 
leohol is consumed solely for the purpose of 
cetting moderately or excessively drunk—an 
idea which is quite untrue, but is widely pre- 
valent in Ontario and is responsible for the 
relatively bad drinking habits of its people as 
compared with those of England and the more 
rational of the American States. 

The Canadian ‘Temperance ' Federaticn 
argues that people who can already buy all the 
cocktails they want for consumption in their 
homes or hotel rooms and all the beer they 
want for consumption in beverage rooms will 
engage in “an orgy of drunkenness and de- 
bauchery” if they can get cocktails in a com- 
fortable public lounge and beer with a meal. 
These are not very flattering ideas to have 
about the character of the people of Ontario. 
The world is full of places where beer can be 
had with lunch and cocktails with dinner, 
and they are not all given over to drunkenness 





HIGH TIME FOR CECILIA 


\ Y DEAR Cecilia, it is years and years 

4 Since poor old Henry, heedless of the fears 
Of all his friends and family, married you. 

A good sport, Henry, and he weathered through; 
Pocr as a parson, though, and you know why: 
The more he made, the less he could lay by. 


It’s high time you began to shorten sail; 
Those girlish ways, my dear, are going stale. 
Your Phyllis may the lips, the nails display 
Of some young tigress gloating on her prey, 
It suits her time and temper; but for you, 
Could you not choose a less alarming hue? 
When Phyllis tinges and torments her tresses 
It dazzles men; on you it just distresses. 


Phyllis is very welcome, after dark, 

To chase a laughing boy through Stanley Park, 

But don’t you find, when you would join the 
sport, 

Your hopes too high, your reach, and wind, too 
short? 

And though you think that when the cocktails 
pass 

You still can match the youngster, glass for 
glass, 

Kither your tolerance, or ours, has shrunk. 

She just gets tipsy; you, my dear, get drunk. 


Come, come, Cecilia, drop the gad-about. 

Loosen the girdle, let the hips spread out, 

Uneramp the toes, cover that creaking knee, 

Dig out the mending, brew a pot of tea. 

Here’s news for you, and you’re the last one 
told: 


ow down, my dear Cecilia. You are old. 


Vancouver, B.C. L. A. MacKay 





ind debauchery; indeed in most of them the 
behavior is not perceptibly worse than in On- 
fario with no cocktail lounges and with bev- 
erage rooms carefully and most successfully 
designed to avoid all suggestion of “attractive 
“'urroundings.” 


Profit Motive Stays 


SPEAKING at Birmingham a few days ago 
Mr. Herbert Morrison said that the Labor 
‘;overnment was not out to abolish the profit 
motive but was determined to make it work 
lor the people and not the few. It had been 
used as an excuse for exploiting labor and 
misdirecting the national resources, and this 
was being remedied by planning and controls. 
We hope that Mr. Coldwell will promptly 
make it clear whether the policy of the C.C.F. 
is or is not parallel with that of the British 
Labor Party in this matter. We are pretty 
confident that Mr. Coldwell’s views are those 
of Mr. Morrison, but his party has long en- 
Joyed the support of a vigorous and vocal ele- 
ment which demands the abolition of the pro- 
fit motive as essentially immoral and which 
ought, if the Canadian Socialist party agrees 
with that of Britain, to go over to the Com- 


MILLSTONE 


munists, who are prepared to abolish the pro- 
fit motive and anything else that induces peo- 
ple to act for themselves and not for the 
State. 

Mr. Morrison said a lot of other things that 
must have been extremely disappointing to 
some of Mr. Coldwell’s followers. For exam- 
ple: “If workers, in particular private indus- 
tries, get it into their heads that the boss is 
making too much money, and that the way to 
cure it is by going slow, they are liable to 
sabotage the effort of their fellow-workers in 
other industries, both privately and publicly 
owned. It is for Government and Parliament 
to concern themselves with the ‘boss’s pro- 
fits’.". Which is another piece of wisdom that 
needs to be heard in Canada. 


European Union 


| oe AN article in the London Sunday Times, 
which must have been intended as much 
for consumption by American foreign-affairs 
experts as by British readers, Mr. L. S. Amery 
expresses the strong objection of the British 
people to being “drawn into an ideological 
power conflict” between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. In a curious and to Canadians 
slightly surprising passage he puts these two 
powers on the same footing—‘‘each overween- 
ingly conscious of its strength. . ., each in- 
spired by a whole-hearted conviction that its 
ideals and its methods are good for everybody 
else as well as for itself, each determined to 
use every political and economic weapon in 
order to spread those ideals and methods over 
the world as a whole.” This no doubt is how 
the United States looks to a Russian, but to us 
who are perhaps a little too close to get a gen- 
eral view it is certainly surprising to find 
that it looks that way to an Englishman. 

There may be some truth init. At any rate 
Mr. Amery has a remedy. He wants Britain 
to give the lead in the promotion of a “Euro- 
pean Union,” a coming together of the rav- 
aged nations of that continent “in the common 
task of salving what still remains and then 
recreating for themselves a happier, a more 
prosperous and a more peaceful existence 
than they have ever known.” This he sees as 
the only possible alternative to their becoming 
the allies or more properly the satellites of 
one or other of the two ideology powers. 

The proposal is that of Churchill and Smuts. 
The Amery addition is the representation of 
the United States as a propagandist power, as 
convinced as Russia that the world has room 
for one ideology only, and as determined as 
Russia that that ideology shall be its own. 
Britain, says Mr. Amery, is “with America in 
her love of freedom. But that does not mean 
that we must subscribe to her doctrine of an 
uncontrolled world economy.” That last is a 
curious phrase, and we can make little of it 
except that the British doctrine, and perhaps 
with it the European doctrine, of world econ- 
omy is different from the American,—but it 
cannot surely be the doctrine of a “controlled” 
economy. 





Cupyrsghs sm Alb Countries 


It is supremely to be desired that Europe 
should be free to devise its own economic sys- 
tem, imposed upon it neither by the U.S. nor 
the U.S.S.R. But surely the establishment of 
its freedom to do so must depend largely upon 
the U.S.—since it certainly cannot depend on 
the U.S.S.R. With this alleged American doc- 
trine of uncontrolled world economy Mr. 
Amery links the projects of “American econ- 
omic imperialism.” This is a stone that has 
been thrown so often, and by so many Ameri- 
cans, at British rulers, including Mr. Amery, 
that it must have been a great temptation to 
throw it back. But is American foreign policy 
consistent enough, vigorous enough, and in- 
telligent enough to deserve the name of im- 
perialism? 

The danger to the world from the United 
States is not its ideology, its crafty political 
designs or its rivalry with the Soviet Union. 
It is its appallingly disproportionate wealth, 
the military power which that wealth gives it, 
(including command of the atomic bomb), 
and its people’s lack of appreciation of the 
harm these things may do. We should be 
glad to see Europe more independent vis-a-vis 
the U.S., but not at the price (which seems to 
us pretty inevitable) of becoming less inde- 
pendent vis-a-vis the U.S.S.R. 


Unions and Voters 


HE British are faced with a problem which 

will also perplex the Canadian people as 
soon as they get around to being aware of it. 
Under our new concept of the relationship 
between organized labor and the employer. 
by which a union is recognized by the state 
as the “accredited bargaining agency” for a 
given bargaining unit of labor, it is possible 
for that agency to get itself established, and 
to have its establishment approved by the 
state, as entitled to collect dues from every 
person employed in the unit. and even in some 
cases to compel every person to become a 
member. This raises difficulties about the 
freedom of the individual in any event; but it 
raises special and most puzzling difficulties 
when the union itself is affiliated with, 
and spends part of its funds for, a_ poli- 
tical party. It is obviously inconceivable, in 
any democratic system, that every person 
employed in a certain industry should be 
compelled to support by financial contributions 
a particular political party. 

It would seem therefore that any union 
which succeeds in establishing a closed shop 
or a Rand formula in its industry will have 
to be required to disassociate itself from any 
political affiliations. The only alternative is 
the half-way step of permitting the union 
member to “contract out” of the political levy 
of his union—the funds from *-nich must then 
be kept rigidly separate from those of the 
union’s proper business. This is the method 
at present relied on in Britain, and it is widely 
held that it is entirely inadequate, because of 
the social and economic pressures that can be 


applied to persons who thus openly declare 
themelves unsympathetic to the Labor Party. 

It is obvious that with a sufficiently wide 
spread of union organization (and the unions 
are determined to achieve it) and a sufficiently 
effective pressure on the members (and the 
unions are equally determined to maintain 
this) a Labor Government which could nold 
the support of the officers of the great unions 
could never be thrown out of power; which 
means that the nation has established a totali- 
tarian form of government and democracy has 
disappeared. The prospect may not be so 
imminent in Canada as in Britain, but it is 
worth thinking about anyhow. 


Not a Border 


WE CAME across a very interesting and 

quite unconscious revelation of the Ameri- 
can feeling about Canada the other day, in a 
book by Thomas Hornsby Ferril, a Denver 
editor who would be an author of national re- 
pute if he were not a Denver editor. Writing 
about something which is common in the United 
States — it doesn’t matter what —he says: “I 
could cite a hundred instances from Canada to 
the border.” 

Do you note what that means? It means 
that te this typical American, Canada is not 
a border. Mexico is the only border the United 
States has. Mexico is a “foreign” country. It 
has a different language, very different habits 
and institutions, its people are an “American” 
people because they live in this hemisphere, 
but they are not Americans. Canada is not a 
“foreign” country. It has customs inspectors 
and immigration inspectors at the dividing line 
and so has the United States; but neither has 
an army there, and neither has the slightest 
expectation that an army will ever be needed 
there. It is not a border. 


Quebec Loses Claim 


OU may not have noticed it, but the Privy 

Council has taken to being absolutely brutal 
to the Provinces, those local governments to 
which a generation ago it was inclined to 
assign almost national sovereign powers. It 
has just turned down an Act by which the 
prevince of Quebec undertook to take into its 
own possession the balances left unclaimed in 
the branches of chartered banks situated in 
the province, after there had been no transac- 
tions relating to the account for thirty years. 
This, said Quebec, was legislating under the 
class of subject assigned to the provinces as 
“property and civil rights.” 

This claim on the part of the province rested 
on the theory that the disposal of these 
balances was not “banking,” which is a subject 
over which the Dominion has sole and indis- 
putable control; and the provincial Court of 
King’s Bench upheld this contention. But the 
Privy Council has ruled that it is banking, and 
that the province has nothing to do with it. 
It seems that the Privy Council is going to 
give to the expressly assigned powers of the 
Dominion the widest reasonable interpretation 
which will cut out a good deal of trespassing 
upon them such as the provinces have achieved 
in recent years under the guise of “property.” 





STYMIED 


KNEW a poem was nearly due, 

My liver was out of gear. 

That means but little to you, or you, 
And I cannot make it clear. 

It’s not a matter of drinks or foods 
But rather of spirit-glows, 

For the mad afflatus has many moods 
Or ever the rhythm flows. 


But I couldn’t fix on a fiery theme 
Or a musical run of phrase, 
Or even describe the radiant dream 
Before my sub-conscious gaze. 
The poetical forge was dull and cold 
And the smith a deal too dense, 
Though the dream was clamoring to be told 
In iambic magnificence. 


So I’ll wait a while and let the dream 
Go walloping ’round and ’round 
(While I eat plain food, and disdain whipped 
cream 
Or doughnuts perfectly browned.) 
For the prophets of old ate nothing fried 
And never cared about money. 
—Has anybody some locusts dried 
And a comb of new wild honey? 


J.E. M. 
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Canadian Found No Middle 
Choice in Greek Voting 


By ALBERT A. SHEA 


The real choice in the Greek plebiscite, according to this on-the-spot ob- 
server, was not for or against the Monarchy, but a choice between East 


and West. 


The Greeks have chosen the West, with the presence of 


British troops a not unimportant factor in their decision. Meanwhile the 
reconstruction of shattered Greece is delayed by the political unrest that 


plagues the land. 


Albert A. Shea, M.A., has recently returned from a trip through 
Austria, Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia, Switzerland, France and England. This 
is the first of several articles in which he will give his impressions of the 


conditions of postwar life in these countries. 


Mr. Shea was recently ap- 


pointed Assistant Professor of Political Economy at the University of 


Manitoba. 
Toronto. 


WAS in Greece the day of the 

plebiscite — Sunday, September 1, 
1946. In the company of the Cana- 
dian Ambassador to Greece, Major 
General L. R. LaFleche, I visited 
iwenty-six different polling stations 
in Athens and Piraeus, looking for 
signs of trouble. In front of many 
of the polling stations there were 
long lines of men waiting their turn 
to cast their ballots. So far the 
women of Greece have not been 
granted the franchise. Sometimes 


_trouble 


Formerly he lectured in the same field at the University of 
He has written for radio and for publications, some of his 
articles appearing in Saturday Night. 


loud arguments were taking place, 
but there was no sign of physical 
violence. 

The only hint of even anticipated 
came from an_ observer. 
Both British and Americans had 
appointed observers, to report on 
how the plebiscite was actually con- 
ducted. Outside one pooling booth, 
a jeep was parked labelled with the 
“Observer” sign, and with a British 
Tommy at the wheel. The driver 
was a member of a Scottish regi- 
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* For a finish to shaving that 
will start your day off right, 
join the well-groomed men who 
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ment; the observer he was driving 
for was a British naval commander. 
When I asked how things were, the 
Tommy assured me that as far as 
he could see, everything was quiet. 
“But,” and he was amused, “this 
naval bloke has the wind up proper.” 

In a couple of minutes the 
“naval bloke” came hurrying out of 
the election station. As he talked 
to me, he kept looking in all direc- 
tions. He quickly excused himself, 
and the jeep disappeared down the 
road in a cloud of dust. Things may 
have been tranquil on the surface, 
but that naval commander was 
obviously disturbed about the possi- 
bility of the quiet of a bright, sunny 
Grecian Sunday being disturbed by 
the crackle of rifle fire . and 
possibly some of it in his direction. 


Police Rumors 


Even in Piraeus, the port town of 
Athens, election day passed quietly. 
Like most ports, the Piraeus has the 
reputation of being a tough spot, and 
also was considered to be a strong- 
hold of the anti-Monarchists. Per- 
haps a clue to the calm was given by 
the Greek admiral we visited that 
morning. The admiral, a friend of 
the Canadian Ambassador, told us 
in confidence that he was responsible 
for security in the Piraeus area, and 
that he had used “psychology” to 
assure order. He had set a rumor 
circulating that he was equipped with 
several atomic bombs, to be dropped 
in the event of a disturbance! 

At one polling centre I was invited 
to enter and see the voting in 
progress. The guard at the door 
armed with a machine gun was in 
keeping with European voting pro- 
cedure, but the scene inside was not 
unlike that in a Canadian voting 
room. There were voters’ lists, and 
as the voters entered, one at a time, 
their voting book was checked with 


_ their name on the list. 


On a table sat three piles of voting 
forms. The voter was handed a 
tissue envelope, and was asked to 
take a slip from each of the three 
piles. The sheets in one of the piles 
were blank. To use this simply 
meant a vote against the Monarchy. 
Or, so I was tcld, the voter could 
write on the blank sheet any choice 
of government he wished. Another 
of the sheets bore the imprint, 
“For the Monarchy.” The third bore 
the imprint, “Democracy.” With the 
envelope and the three sheets, the 
voter went into a curtained section 
of the room to cast his secret ballot. 
This he did by making his choice 
from among the three sheets, then 
folding the ballot slip of his choice 
into the envelope. The other two 
sheets he could destroy, throw on 
the floor, or put in his pocket. With 
his vote sealed in the envelope, he 
then came out and deposited the 
sealed envelope in a locked voting 
box. 

Complaints about the system were 
to the effect that the envelopes were 
transparent, and the vote could be 
seen. Also, there was the possibility 
of intimidation. I brought away 
with me a sample of the envelope 
and the ballots. Even with the ballot 
folded, it is quite possible to dis- 
tinguish the blank ballot and also to 
make out the printing on either of 
the two printed forms, if the envelope 
is held to the light. 


Polling Pressure 


As for intimidation, it was reported 
that in pro-Monarchist polling booths 
voters were prompted to come in, 


very blatantly, take only’ the 
“Monarchist” ticket, ignoring the 
other two, and deposit that in 
the ballot box. In which case, 


anyone taking all three ballots, and 
going in to make a secret choice 
would be open to grave suspicion. 
In polling booths where the Com- 
munists were in control, the process 
could be reversed. There, anyone 
who took a ‘Monarchist’ ballot 
would lay himself open to grave 
risks. 





The quiet in Athens was not preva- 
lent throughout Greece. Villages 
had been burned in the north of 
Greece, according to Buell F. Maben, 
chief of the U.N.R.R.A. mission in 
Greece, and a _ two-fisted adminis- 
trator. On an inspection flight to 
northern Greece he had seen people 
fleeing from a village that was 
going up in flames. This in a 
country already thoroughly gutted 
and burned by the Germans. 

Buell F. Maben has been trying to 
make U.N.R.R.A. work since it first 
moved into Greece. In 21 months 
he had to work with 8 different 
governments, which has’ meant 
dealing with literally hundreds of 
different ministers. He was still 
putting up a good fight in spite of 
the odds against him, but he told me 
that progress had been more encour- 
aging in September, 1945, than it was 
in September, 1946. It’s tough to 
help a country rehabilitate itself 
when the people appear to be more 
concerned about internal political 
dissension than about getting their 
country back on its feet. 


When I arrived in Athens, a week 
before the plebiscite, many walls 
were covered with election signs, 
with monarchist posters in the 
ascendancy. The most popular was 
a multi-colored cartoon poster, 
showing a figure of George, the 
king-to-be, dressed in the nationa] 
costume of Greece—white stockings, 
white skirt, embroidered jacket, and 
tasseled hat—driving out of Greece 
a rough, bearded trio of toughs 
labelled K.K.K. and representing ‘the 
Communists. It was noticeable that 
until two days before the election 
almost all the posters in evidence 
favored the monarchy. 

Walking along Churchill Street 
one morning (a smaller street, less 
trammelled by traffic, is known as 
Mackenzie King Street), I saw two 
young men with ladder, paste pot 
and brushes, busily pasting up 
posters. These announced a meeting 
of the “Democratcia” or _ anti- 
Monarchist group. The sign-pasters 
moved with unusual speed, even for 
party enthusiasts. Several people 
stopped, like myself, to watch them 
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THEY LOOKED AFTER TREES 





Yes, some people DO have that idea! That's why 
we want to make clear just what the Independent 
Order of Foresters means to people . . . to thousands 
and thousands of protected families! 


The I.0.F. is one of the strongest, most dependable 
protective organizations on the continent, offering 
not only planned insurance security and health 
protection to its members, both men and women, 
but also many valuable extras*. 


And ... as well as providing for protection and 
security, the 1.O.F. offers another plus ... a warm, 
human bond of brotherhood in its fraternal organiza- 






tion, an organization founded on 
friendship and co-operation be- 
tween members and their families. 


In this way, the 1.O.F. brings 
practical, 
help, plus a firm bond of fra- 
ternity which makes it a family 
organization in every sense of 
the word. 


down-to-earth 


Since 1874 


A Sound Insurance Organization and 
A Neighbourly Fraternal Society 


INDEPENDENT 


FORESTERS 


WRITE OR TELEPHONE FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY! 


TOM ROBERTSON, P.S.C.R., Supt. of Field Work 
Temple Blidg., Toronto 
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work, and to read the poster. Soon 
the reason for their haste became 
apparent. A couple of Athenian 
policemen came down the block, and 
waving their wooden sticks, ordered 
the men to move along. 

On -the Wednesday before the 
plebiscite I left Athens on a field 
trip, to have a look at conditions in 


some of the destroyed villages near 


Mount Parnassus. The trip was 
made in a Canadian-built army staff- 
car. After that trip my considerable 


respect for the war equipment 
turned out by Canadian car manu- 
facturers tripled from its previous 


high. Greek roads are the toughest, 
roushest roads I have ever driven on. 
Never have I been so bounced and 


beaten about in a motor vehicle. 


Garages Kept Busy 


The U.N.R.R.A. food expert who 
came along on the trip took it as a 
matter of course. He did point out, 
however, that at all times at least 
40 per cent of the cars in the country 
are in the garage for repairs. In 
Greece, where the railway system is 
largely unreconstructed out of the 
complete wreckage that was made 
of it by the Nazis, this makes the 
transportation of food and supplies 
a real bottleneck. Particularly when 
vou add to the wreckage of the 
railways, the destruction of almost 
every bridge in the country, and the 
loss of a large percentage of the 


small coastwise vessels. The 
dependence on motor transport is 
great, and almost all the trucks in 
the country are those brought in by 
U.N.R.R.A. Many of these are 
Canadian vehicles, originally built 


for war but now harnessed to the 
task of rebuilding Greece. 

The route led through the towns of 
Thebes and Levadia into the remote, 
destroyed villages of Distomo and 
Kyriaki. In Distomo on June 10, 
1944. the Germans killed 222 of the 
town’s 1,650 people, sparing neither 
infants nor aged. The houses were 


completely gutted by fire. The 
church has been rebuilt and the 
schoolhouse has been re-fitted with 
frames and windows, but shortage 
of lumber, glass, and other building 
material has made it impossible for 


any general reconstruction. 
We went into several houses. In 


some the empty window casements 
had been filled with loose bricks and 
the roof re-covered with twigs that 


let in both light and rain. In others 
a crude lean-to had been built 
against one of the walls. In all cases 
cooking was done on a small wood- 


fire right on the dirt floor of the 
house. These people were poor even 
before the war, but once their houses 
had fire-places, chimneys, wooden 
fli windows and window-frames. 

ny of the men of Distomo are 
Wearing warm ex-army trousers and 
battle dress. This village was the 


fort 


nate recipient of a shipment of 
Canadian-contributed clothing. They 
kn who sent the clothes, and their 
appreciation was evident. 
Village was so fortunate. 

The American Near East Founda- 
tion recently opened a child-feeding 
Station at Distomo. Here the 310 
children of the village receive a hot 
noonday meal. For many of them, 
It their only meal of the day. A 
mecical chart is kept for each of the 
youngsters. The’ western - trained 
Greck nurse in charge told me that 
180 of the 310 children are under- 
nourisned, and 40. suffer from 
Malaria. This was not an isolated 
case. The story is repeated in village 
after village. 


Not every 


Nazi Justice 


The village of Kyriaki had been 
destroyed 100 per cent by the 
Germans. This village, high in the 
mountains, had been judged guilty by 
the Nazis of giving aid to British and 
American officers who were oper- 
with the Greek resistance 
movement in the vicinity. The young 
Spokesman of the village here 
assured us as soon as we alighted 
from the car that all but two in the 


ating 


Village were Monarchists. They 
a armed for any eventuality. 
1e 


assumption was that since we 

were in an U.N.R.R.A. car, and since 

we were associated with the Anglo- 

American powers, we must of course 
pro-Monarchists. 


Back in Athens, the last two days 
before the election has brought out a 


flood of “Democratcia” and Com- 
munist posters. Most vivid of the 
anti-Monarchist posters showed a 


dagger plunged into the heart of a 
bleeding map of Greece; the head of 
the dagger was a crown. 

The important question is—did the 
results of the September plebiscite 
reflect the views of the Greek 
people? Judging from what I saw 
and from conversations with people 
in Greece, I would conclude that the 
results of the election were a fore- 
gone conclusion, because of the way 
in which the issue was presented. 
The view was widely held that if you 
did not cast a vote for the Monarchy, 
you would be considered a Com- 
munist. Many Greeks have been 


life-long republicans. Yet, convinced 
that the alternative to accepting the 
return of George to the throne was 
to turn the country over to the 
Communists, they cast a somewhat 
reluctant vote for a Monarchy which 
they had opposed all their lives. 


Between Two Thorns 


Francis, the Greek agriculture 
expert who accompanied me on the 
field trip, had “retired” from office 
in the Greek department of agricul- 
ture. When the Communists had 
the upper hand he had been arrested 
as a Monarchist. He was _ shortly 
released. Later he was arrested by 
the Monarchists as being a Com- 
munist. He is neither. He is a 


liberal, with mildly progressive 
views. On election day he had no 
intention of leaving his apartment. 
His answer to the extreme choice 
put to him was, ‘a plague on both 
your houses.” The election offered 
no middle choice for Greeks like 
Francis, who favored neither of the 
extreme camps. 

The trouble in Greece is far from 
over. The groups are extreme in 
their views, and extreme in their 
actions. Troops and police are to be 
seen in numbers almost everywhere 
you move. As one Greek said to me, 
“one half the population is guarding 
the other half.” The return of the 
monarch to the throne of Greece is 
not a sign that the Greeks prefer the 
monarchy as a form of Government. 
It is a sign that when called on to 


choose between the violence of the 
Communists and the violence of the 
Monarchists, they chose the latter. 

To say that their choice has been 
made without outside influence 
would be to whitewash the Anglo- 
American side of the undeclared 
political war that rages in Europe. 

On the day after the election I was 
at the airport of Athens. It is an 
R.A.F. airport and is also used by 
the American commercial airlines. 
Sitting in the waiting room of the 
airport building waiting for plane 
time, I could not help noticing the 
election posters tacked all around the 
waiting room. They all bore a 
photograph of George of the Hell- 
enes and the slogan “EPXTAI’— 
“The King Will Return.” 
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Postwar Employment Transition 
Ends at a Record High-Point 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


Ottawa. 


OR the first time in twelve months, 
the number of unfilled jobs regis- 
tered with the Department of Labor 
has again surpassed the number of 
persons registered as looking for 
work. The figures for October 24 
were: unfilled vacancies — 138,608; 
unplaced applicants—135,989. 

A word on definitions. When there 
are more jobs available than persons 
looking for work, it may be assumed 
that there is “full employment” in the 
country. But it is possible to have a 
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considerable measure of unemploy- 
ment in a country at the same time as 
there are large numbers of vacant 
positions. The persons looking for 
work may not be qualified to fill the 
openings, or they may be qualified and 
still unwilling to move to the part of 
the country where the vacant jobs 
exist. 

With this explanation, the figures 
quoted in the opening paragraph may 
be taken as marking the end of the 
period of postwar, transition unem- 
ployment which arose out of reconver- 
sion from war to peace and from de- 
mobilization. 

It means also that about 1,700,000 
persons altogether have changed their 
jobs in the past fifteen or eighteen 
months, have been demobilized from 
the armed services, or let out from 
war industries of one kind or another, 
and that this flood of unemployed per- 
sons has been absorbed by the Cana- 
dian economy both quickly and 
theroughly. There was a short period 
when the volume of persons reaching 
the labor market was considerably 
greater than the economy could ab- 
sorb, especially since the peak of mili- 
tary demobilization happened to co- 
incide with the poorest months of the 
year for employment (January to 
April). Even so, the peak of unem- 
ployment, as measured by the number 
of persons registered as looking for 
work, never rose above 280,000, and 
even at that time there were many 
thousands of jobs looking for persons 
to fill them. 

This smooth transition, which, it 
should be further noted, has been ac- 
complished in its final stages in the 
face of very widespread industrial and 
labor unrest, has not had the attention 
it deserves. Considering the vast dis- 
tortion and expansion of the whole 
Canadian economy to meet the threat 
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of totalitarian tyranny, the relative 
absence of painful readjustment at 
the end of hostilities has, so far, been 
remarkable. There have been many 
extremely exasperating local incidents 
and conditions, most notably in the 
shockingly bad housing situation, but 
these should not be allowed to dim 
the appreciation of the _ overall 
achievement. 

The Dominion Government is en- 
titled to a considerable part of the 
credit, but in the final analysis it was 
the response of Canadian business, 
Canadian technical men and the co- 
operation of the masses of citizens 
which made such an achievement pos- 
sible. 


Cut-Backs; Lay-Offs 


The transition from a full-out war 
economy to the present essentially 
civilian economy, in which military 
forces and the war workers have been 
substantially absorbed into the 
economy again, took place it is now 
possible to say, in two broad stages. 
The first stage began early in 1945 
and lasted until April 1, 1946. The 
second stage is about ending now. 

The first stage began when cut- 
backs in war production started, and 
staffs were laid off from war-plants. 
These lay-offs were very modest even 
after the fall of Germany, but on V-J 
Day the trickle of discharged em- 
ployees became a torrent. Govern- 
ment spending on war equipment and 
supplies fell quickly and massively. 
Demobilization of the armed services 
did not begin in any great numbers 
until after V-J Day, and it reached its 
peak during the winter of 1945-46. 

Fortunately it had been possible to 
foresee the successful conclusion of 
this war considerably further back 
than in 1918, with the result that con- 
structive forces were already well un- 
der way by which private spending. 
other types of government spending, 
and reconversion expenditures general 
ly could rapidly take up the slack and 
re-hire the personnel discharged from 
war work and the armed services. 

Some resurgence of civilian industry 
was already possible before the fall 
of Japan. There was a sharp upsurge 
again after V-J. Day. By the spring 
of 1946, reconverted war industry and 
expanding civilian industry, which 
had been held down during the war, 
were together making such strides 
that the “hump” of postwar unem- 
ployment was rapidly pulled down 
again. The 280,000 unemployed per- 
sons as of April 1, 1946, had fallen be- 
low 200 thousand by June 1. 

Strikes both in the U.S, and Canada 
retarded recovery after that. But 
even in the face of these handicaps 
the figure fell below 150,000 late in 
July, and, as already suggested, it 
broke below the number of unfilled 
jobs within the past couple of weeks. 

A very interesting point is that total 
employment in Canada at the pre- 
sent is well over a million higher than 
it was in 1939. What is called ‘the 
Canadian working force’ was then 
3.7 millicn and it is now estimated to 
be 4.8 million. Adding in the almost 
140,000 unfilled vacancies, it would 
‘seem that there are jobs in Canada 
today for not far short of 5 million 
pecple. 


More Employed; Less Goods 


It is possible, of course, that some 
day we shall look back with some 
longing toward this period of “full 
employment” and very high national 
income, In any event, it seems rather 
foclish not to look at it while we have 
it and appreciate what a remarkable 
thing it is, after seven years of war 
and postwar disruptions, to be emerg- 
ing at this stage with over a million 
more persons profitably employed in 
the “Canadian working force” than 
we had in 1939. We went into hos- 
tilities with about 600,000 persons un- 
employed. (I accept the figure of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia survey of June, 
1945. Of these 200,000 had never had 
jobs, but were waiting for opportun- 
ity). We are going into the postwar 
world with a much smaller number. 
Where are the extra million persons 
employed? This is a natural question. 
Also, why it is, that with this extra 
labor force and the improved tech- 
niques learned during the war, there 
is such an acute shortage of goods and 
services? 
There is one obvious answer to the 


latter question. We are making and 
shipping at least a billion dollars of 
Canadian goods a year outside of the 
country for which, at the moment, we 
are not accepting equivalent amounts 
of gocds and services; in short, we 
are loaning and giving away these 
supplies. 

As for the kind of work the extra 
million Canadian workers are engaged 
at, I obtained some charts through the 
Bank of Canada which throw light on 
that matter. 

In June 1, 1946, there were nearly 
375,000 more persons engaged in 
manufacturing in Canada than there 
had been on the same date of 1939. 
There were 25,000 more persons en- 


gaged in construction. There were 
60,000 more persons engaged in log. 
ging. There were 30,000 more per. 
sons engaged in retail and wholesale 
trade. There were over 15,000 more 
persons engaged in communications 
and over 50,000 more engaged in 
transportation. There were over 2]. 
000 more persons engaged in hotels 
restaurants and laundries. 

All these figures emphasize the fact 
that present shortages are not, in the 
main, the result of low supply. They 
are the result of abnormally high de. 
mand, both in Canada and abroad. 
The Canadian productive machine is, 
actually, doing the biggest peace-time 
job in its entire history. 
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Do Communists Believe 
Fascism Inevitable ? 


By DONALD FIELDS 


The coming World Economic 
Conference will have to deal 
with the problem of the abuse of 
economic power by international 
cartels. 

Anti-fascist capitalist writers 
and economists have so far been 
ineffective in devising measures 
to eliminate such abuse. 

A book on the subject by a 
Marxist writer which has recent- 
iy been published (World Mon- 
opoly and Peace, by James S. 
Allen, Progress Books, Toronto, 
$3.00) leads Mr. Fields to the con- 
clusion that Communists. will 
exclude themselves from the 
front of effective antifascism if 
they accept Mr. Allen's analysis. 


‘HEY delivered to me _ assign- 
ments of some 2,000 foreign pat- 
enis and we did our best to work out 
nplete plans for a modus vivendi 


which would operate through the 
term of war, whether or not the 
ted States came in.” 
‘They” were representatives of 


Farben, and “me” was an offi- 
( of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
sey who met the former in Hol- 
d after the outbreak of World 
War Il in Europe. His report of this 
meeting to his head office has been 
reprinted in numerous books and 
since the time it was un- 
earthed by the American anti-trust 


articles 


iuthorities. It cannot be reprinted 
n enough. 
jut we have reached the stage 


vhen reprinting alone is no longer 
helpful. Measures against the abuse 
of economic power by cartels, espe- 
cially international cartels, must be 
levised and carried into practice. 
rhe whole vast literature that has 
wn up in the last two years or 
almost completely sterile in 
respect. 
both the preparatory conference, 
meeting in London the past two 
weeks, and the world trade confer- 
e itself will undoubtedly deal with 
the question of international cartels. 
lt will be interesting to hear what 
» Russian delegates have to say on 
subject. As they base their argu- 
ts regarding any subject on the 
lamentals of Marxist-Leninist 
<ing their attitude can be antici- 
‘ed to a certain extent. Consider- 
hie interest was bound to be evoked, 
efore, by the recently-published 
of a Marxist student, James S. 
n, “World Monopoly and Peace.” 
r. Allen states his problem as 
ws: “In the long run only social- 
can resolve the contradictions of 
talism. But the immediate ques- 
that has to be answered presents 
within the framework of capi- 
m and the bourgeois state. The 
lem for the people is how to 
k and defeat the fascist forces.” 


S S 


Democratic Coalition 


iderlying Mr. Allen’s argument 
e theory that the concentration 
0! economic power in fewer and 
lewer hands signifies a weakening 
apitalism; that these fewer hands 
eventually to the state for 
stance when capitalism reaches 
isis that threatens its very exist- 
ence; and that state intervention in 
economic affairs means fascism if 
state is controlled by monopolists 
the moment of crisis. But, con- 
ies Mr. Allen, if the state is con 
‘rolled by a democratic coalition, 
‘asclsm can be averted. 
le latter point must sound plaus- 
to everyone who does not want 
ce the spectacle of Nazi Germany, 
fascist Italy and Japan repeated 
ywhere in the world. But what is 
democratic coalition? 
‘Experience has shown,” Mr. Allen 
Says “that such a coalition, acting 
To) the nation, can undertake demo. 
cratic measures of state control which 
Will eliminate the effective centres 
of private monopoly even before the 
advent of socialism.” Again, every- 
“ne who abhors fascism can agree 
and will want to learn from that ex 


persenee, But what was this experi- 
ence? 


As an answer Mr. Allen tells us at 
some length what happened between 
the two Russian revolutions of Febru- 
ary and October 1917. In February 
of that year the Tsarist government 
was overthrown and replaced by 
the Social-Democratic government of 
Kerensky. Lenin urged Kerensky 
“to impose measures of state control 
over the capitalists (not to abolish 


capitalism), as a means of defending 
e 


the democratic gains and avoiding 
economic catastrophe.” If such con- 
trols had been introduced then, the 
later socialist revolution in Russia 
might indeed have taken place with 
very little bloodshed, perhaps none 
at all. But what is this supposed to 
prove with respect to the “immediate 
task” concerning cartels? 

A state that would introduce such 
controls, Mr. Allen says, would have 
to be “a_ revolutionary-democratic 
state, a state controlled by a coalition 
of workers and peasants.” Now, it 
must be clear to Mr. Allen that a state 
of this kind is not likely to arise on 
this continent or in Britain for some 
time. If, then, he says that “the 
immediate question that has to be 
answered presents itself within the 


framework of capitalism and the 
bourgeois state,” he implies that this 
question cannot be answered in this 
state; for he projects the answer, not 
into the capitalist bourgeois state 
that is, but into the capitalist revolu- 
tionary-democratic state that might 


be during the period of _ transi- 
tion from capitalism to _ socialism 
(either such a state, or fascism). 


This is not helpful. We have not 
reached the period of that transition 
on this continent; in other words, 
we have not reached the crossroads 
between revolutionary democracy and 
fascism. However, the danger of fas- 
cism is ever-present as long as cer- 
tain gentlemen can conclude agree- 
ments of the kind quoted at the 
beginning of this article. And there 


is no hope of escaping this danger 
if Mr. Allen is correct in saying that 
it can be eliminated only by a capi 
talist revolutionary-democratic state, 
and that nothing can be done about 
it in the capitalist bourgeois state as 
rt is: 

If his friends accept his analysis 
they wili exclude themselves from the 
front of effective anti-fascism and 
weaken it. 

* e 


WAS IT WORTH IT? 


‘HE lost the skin of each painted 
shin, 

But she did emerge with nylons! 
Could she, by chance, be you? 
She lost her manners too, 
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Cheers and Confusion 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


spite of the tireless analysis 
that has been applied to the recent 
by-election, nobody seems quite clear 
even yet about what actually hap- 
pened. The one thing certain is that 
all the groups concerned—with the 
possible exception of the Labor 
Progressive Party—feel that they 
have scored a moral triumph at the 
polls. 
It works out something like this: 
The Liberal Party is not in the 
least discouraged by the results; for 
as a Liberal spokesman has pointed 
out, if you add up the Liberal and 
C.C.F. votes in the three by-elections 
and then compare them with the 
combined votes of the Progressive 
Conservatives and C.C.F. group, you 
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get what amounts to a Liberal land- 
slide. This is admittedly a little 
difficult for non-party people to fig- 
ure out, but for a good Liberal 
politician it’s as easy as rolling off 
a logarithm. 

The C.C.F. party is also reasonably 
satisfied with the results. For while 
it ran third in the Parkdale by- 
election it pulled up its vote by 2400 
over the last election, while the 
Liberals went down 3300 and the 
Progressive Conservatives 3500. Thus 
from the point of view of trend- 
politics, the C.C.F. group can claim 
to be well out in front. 

From this angle things look dark 
for the Progressive Conservatives. 
But since they actually elected their 
candidate and can now send him on 
to Ottawa they are perhaps entitled 
to a certain amount of red-faced 
triumph over the results. 

Thus everyone can draw his own 
favorable conclusions, depending on 
where he stands politically; and the 
issue becomes a little like one of 
those old-fashioned advertising dis- 
plays which changed their message 
according as you moved left or 
right. So for the benefit of readers 
who don’t know their right from 
their left I have compiled a tele- 
phone opinion poll on the signifi- 
cance of the by-elections. It can’t 
be said that the opinions reflect 
the general editorial cheerfulness, 
but at least they should add their 
share to the confusion. 


A MRS. PHINNEY said that the 
44 significance of the by-elections 
could be summed up in an expressive 
four-letter Anglo-Saxon word. 

“These opinions, of course, are for 
publication,” I said. 

“The word,” said Mrs. Phinney, “is 
Milk. The ruthless action of the 
Liberal Government in cutting off 
the milk subsidy without reimburs- 
ing the tax-payer is enough in itself 
to account for the Progressive Con- 
servative triumph at the polls.” 

A Mrs. Frisbee also declared that 
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in her opinion the issue had been 
decided on the Milk question. “The 
selfishness and inaction of the 
Ontario Progressive Conservative 
party over the milk-price increase 
was undoubtedly responsible for the 
Conservative débacle on election day,” 
she said. 

“Did I understand you to say 
‘débacle’?” I asked. 

“Débacle,” said Mrs. Frisbee firm- 
ly, “a two-to-one anti-Tory vote is a 
débacle no matter how many Pro- 
gressive Conservative candidates get 
sent to Ottawa.” 

“Though a lifelong Conservative I 
voted Liberal in this election,” de- 
clared a Mrs. Pomfret. “I shall 
continue to vote Liberal as long as 
the Conservative Party persists in 
its iniquitous scheme of opening 
cocktail bars against the express 
wish of the public. If this sort of 
thing is allowed I would like to know 
what is meant by Democracy.” 

A Mr. Pidgeon also took issue with 
the Conservative Government on the 
question of alcohol though from a 
slightly different angle. He de- 
clared that the recent Government 
decision to cut whiskey consumption 
to a 26 ounce bottle a month in the 
face of indignant public protest 
proved that the Government was 
nothing but the tool of Temperance 
fanatics. Mr. Pidgeon also called for 
a definition of democracy. 

“The whole country has_ been 
greatly alarmed by the determina- 
tion of the Progressive Conservative 
Party to loosen controls and encour- 
age inflation,” declared a Mr. Fix- 
ted. 

“Yet the Progressive Conservative 
candidates won the by-elections,” I 
pointed out. 

“In a_ sense,” Mr. Fixted said 
guardedly. “You might put it this 
way: The Conservative Party almost 
lost the election because of the 
Party’s short-sighted Controls pol- 
icy; and they barely won it, thanks 
to the Liberal Party’s deplorable 
record on housing.” 


“ \ ND which do you regard as the 
factor?” I asked. 

“The decisive factor,” said Mr. 
Fixted, “was the unscrupulous and 
dictatorial taxation policy of the 
Federal Government, which succeed- 
ed in breaking up the Tax Confer- 
ence last May.” 

“Premier Drew’s selfish and sec- 
tional policy in breaking up the Tax 
Conference last spring undoubtedly 
accounts for the poor showing made 
by a Progressive Conservative can- 
didate in a traditionally Conservative 
riding,” declared a Mr. Beamish. 
“The election was a clear warning 
that Premier Drew’s _ dictatorial 
policies must be curbed. The hand 
that rules Ontario must not be 
allowed to rock the British North 
America Act.” 

A Mrs. Naomi Budd was _ less 
hopeful. She declared that this 
country was already a dictatorship. 

“Listen,” she said, “before the 
Progressive Conservative Govern- 
ment interfered the ladies of the 
Ladies’ West End Bingo Club used to 
play Bingo every night in the week. 
Now we’re only allowed to play 
occasionally and for charitable pur- 
poses only.” 

“Still you do get a chance to play 
Bingo now and then,” I suggested, 
but Mrs. Budd shook her head. Even 
when they put the broadest possible 
interpretation on the word “occasion- 
ally”, she pointed out, they rarely 
played oftener now than every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. 

“The ladies of the Ladies’ West 
End Bingo Club were so disgusted 
by the results of the by-elections 
that we have determined to form our 
own political group,” she declared. 
“It will be called the Free Bingo 
Party and will devote itself to the 
extension of democratic rights and 
the abolition of the secret police who 
snoop up on bingo games.” 

A Mr. Ignatz Toole declared that 
his reaction to the by-election was 
a short four-letter Anglo-Saxon 
word. 

“You mean Milk?” I asked. 

“And I don’t mean Milk,” said Mr. 
Toole. “Listen, the vote in all three 
by-elections was engineered by a 
lying reactionary press that spread 
malicious slander about the Cana- 
dian Espionage scandal and the 
U.S.S.R. Naturally, all you got was 
a deluded public voting on a mis- 
represented issue.” 


“What would be your remedy, Mr. 
Toole?” I inquired. 

“A one-party system voting for a 
single candidate selected by the 
Party,” Mr. Toole replied promptly. 
“In this way you get a sound major- 
ity ruling and anyone who disagrees 
with the majority can be taken care 
of by the Party.” 

“If you ask my opinion,” Mr. Toole 
concluded, “this is the only intelli- 
gent way to conduct a truly demo- 
cratic election.” 


A THOUSAND HORSES 


RING me a thousand horses 
White as the wind is white, 
Eager and swift and fiery, 
Poised for incessant flight! 


Let me hear hoofbeats thunder! 
Let me hear horses neigh 

Let me see long manes flying, 
Reckless and white and gay! 


Let them go forth—my horses, 
Streamlined and strong and free 
Over the dim horizons, 
Over the jewelled sea. 


Knowing no time or season, 
Knowing no want or fear, 

Soaring like dancing bubbles, 
Clear as the dawn is clear. 


Bring me a thousand horses 
Freckled with lost moonbeams! 
(Lacking a thousand horses 
Bring me a thousand dreams!) 


HELEN E. MIDDLETON 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 





New Congress Must Reconsider Its 
Military Needs and Potential 


By JAY MILLER 
Washington. 


( ro of the important issues con- 
fronting this brand new Congress 
of the United States when it convenes 
on January 3 in its 80th session will 
be to reassess U.S. military needs. 
The proposed merger of the Army 
and Navy will be introduced again 
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and the military affairs committee- 
men will have to reconsider national 
defence needs in the light of inter- 
national developments, as well as the 
domestic situation. Such factors as 
how occupation duty will drain men 
from the Regular Army, how many 
men Russia keeps in Europe, and how 
the Organized Reserve Army and the 
National Guard fare in recruiting a 
militia force will have to be studied. 

Marshal Stalin’s revelation that 
Russia has “only” 60 divisions in 
Western Europe, instead of some 200 
that Winston Churchill had claimed 
were there, makes the matter of U.S. 
military strength, one of paramount 
current interest. 

The War Department has set its 
sights upon a million-man Regular 
Army by next June 1, and the present 
strength of considerably over that 
figure is gradually being reduced. 


Conflicting Programs 


In keeping with historical American 
practice, the Regular Army is to be 
backed up by a strong militia. How- 
ever, the War Department has 
mapped out conflicting programs for 
its two sources of militia strength, the 
National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serve Army. Pessimists contend that 
not only is the Army unlikely to de- 
velop a competent reserve, under pre- 
sent plans, but it is not likely to de- 
velop any reserve. 

To those who maintain that the 
American army should maintdin as 
strong a fighting organization as any 
potential enemy, the people have re- 
peatedly given their answer in de- 
manding a small regular army estab- 
lishment, backed up by a competent 
civilian reserve. Traditionalists point 
out the U.S. has fought and won all 
its wars with such a force, although 
the method is admittedly costly and 
inefficient. 

The large demands from Europe 
and the Pacific for occupation forces 
have made such demands upon the 
Regular Army, that the question of 
maintaining a large reserve compo- 
nent has become an item of consider- 
able moment, both in and outside the 
War Department. It was George 
Washington’s “well regulated militia” 
that provided the historical basis for 
the Reserve-backed smaller standing 
Army. Its legal basis is to be found 
in Article 1, Section 8, of the U.S. Con- 
stitution, which states: “The Congress 
shall have power .... to provide for 
organizing, arming and disciplining 
the militia, and for governing such 
part of them as may be employed in 
the service of the United States, re- 
serving to the States respectively the 
appointment of the officers, and the 
authority of training the militia ac- 
cording to the discipline prescribed by 
Congress.” 

The militia contemplated by the 
Constitution is today’s National Guard, 
organized on a State basis, its ar- 
mories State-owned, and its officers 
technically appointed by State gov- 
ernors. 


Paper Army 


Since World War I, the Army has 
added to itself an Organized Reserve 
force. Up to this time it has consisted 
of peacetime paper organizations. 
There were usually full complements 
of officers, with a few enlisted men as 
cadres for building up the organiza- 
tions to full strength in the event of 
war. Such an Organized Reserve had 
this defect in that its officers had little 
or no training with troops and war 
suddenly placed them in command. 

The National Guard, despite its 
splendid historical associations and 
fine record in two wars, is still tagged 
“Thursday Night Soldiers,” with im- 
plication of inefficiency. 

The War Department now wants an 
Organized Reserve with full-strength 
units in three categories, Class A 
would be at full strength in peace- 
time. Class B would have full strength 
in officers and cadre strength in en- 


listed men. Class C would be organ- 
ized with full strength in officers and 
no enlisted men. The plan is said to 
be good, theoretically, but actually not 
doing so well. 

The project hinges upon passage of 
a universal military training law, and 
Congress apparently is not yet con- 
vinced it is needed. The new Ccn- 
gress may think differently. A moot- 
ed objective of 450,000 officers and 
500,000 men in the Reserve Corps, 
may be hard to reach. It will pro- 
bably be easy to get the officers, but 
not the men. The doughfoot’s real or 
imagined grievances against military 
service are still fresh in memory. 
Lack of armories and absence of pay 
for inactive drill time can discourage 
participation. 


Race for Recruits 


Another deterrent to development 
of the Organized Reserve is that it 
must compete with the National 
Guard for recruits. The two militia 
forces are actually in cutthroat com- 
petition for men, 

The National Guard has not met 
with any particular success in its 
drive to recruit 684,000 officers and 
men, although it has been able to offer 
various inducements in pay, combat 
histories of units, and State identifica- 
tion. The Guard has announced that 
it intends to find the answer to what 
both organizations are to do in com- 
petition with each other. 

Major General Milton A. Reckord, 
Maryland adjutant general, recom- 
mended to the National Guard Asso- 
ciation, that its officers “wait upon 
the Secretary of War and General 
Eisenhower . . call upon them to 
take immediate, affirmative action to 
stop this silly, uneconomical competi- 
tion between the two reserve com- 
ponents... .” 

The situation seems to call for a 
double remedy. A universal training 
law designed specifically to recruit for 
the reserve army components would 
fill up organization strengths. And 
the present competition between Na- 

. 


tional Guard and Organized Reserve 
could be eliminated if one chief head- 
ed up all reserve affairs in the War 
Department, reporting directly to the 
Chief of Staff. 

The present race between two mi- 
litia units can only be disastrous to 
both, and to the American military 
program. 
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The Maritimes Future 
Is Still Uncertain 


By D. P. O'HEARN 


in this, the second in his series 
of articles on the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, Mr. O’Hearn says that 
the prospect of prosperity for 
this part of Canada rests with 
its four basic industries, steel 
and coal, fishing, agriculture and 
lumber. 

At the present time the picture 
of steel and coal is not reassur- 
ing. Prospects of the other three 
industries are more encouraging, 
though they all have points of 
uncertainty. 

In his succeeding articles the 
writer will discuss what can be 
done to better the situation of 
the Maritimes. 


Halifax. 
N MY first article (S. N., Oct. 26) 
in this series on the Maritime 


might « be 
pessimistic picture. 
conditions were 
at present and there 
great optimism about the future, 
the observer couldn’t be sure that 
hard weren’t ahead for this 
section of the country. This is an 
that a lot of people here 
with The prevailing 
o weigh the future too 
e is a lot of confidence 
sperity of moment and 
the progressive steps 
that have been taken and are being 
taken in development of the 
‘onomy. But the observer who must 
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Wholly share the optimism 
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iraging factor is the 
and coal industry 
This industry plays 
xtremely important part in the 
my of the Maritimes. Accord- 

ng to Dr. A. MacG. Dawson, who 
rough economic in- 

yuiry to the province of Nova Scotia 
1944, one-fifth of the population of 
the province is directly dependent on 
it and allied industries. And as the 
Which it is the centre 
mports practically all of its food 
1 her gocds its state of health 


irge influence on the rest 


Coal Decline 

For a long time now the industry 
the Maritimes’ major 
\fter the turn of the 
factors com- 
former pros- 
been in 
but steady decline. 
centred on an in 
iustriai soit coal, has suffered from 
other sources of 
| power, from the development 
the United States, 
production and trans- 
which, in the face of 
ig world prices, have made the 

IY and more a marginal 
Dawson, speaking of the 
1944 “costs are high, 
approximately double those of the 
chief competitors, and the difference 
is more likely to increase than de 
crease in the years to come’’) 

Steel has been similarly unhappy 
It too has suffered from high produc 
tion costs (attributable in part to 
certain inferior qualities in the 
Wabana ore and the local coal which 
it uses, and also to labor inefficiency 
ind to some extent to outmoded 
equipment). And with it too, facing 
the disadvantage of a long transporta- 
tion haul (practically all of its pro- 
duct is marketed in Central Canada) 
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it also has been forced to the position 
of a marginal industry. 

The effect of this border-line opera 
tion of both steel and coal has been 
to keep the Cape Breton area, where 
the industry is centred, in an almost 
continually depressed and unstable 
condition, and as a result to adversely 
affect the rest of the Maritimes. Nova 
Scotia steel and coal wages have been 
well below the level for the rest of 
Canada, and with the industry exceed- 
ingly sensitive to economic recession 
unemployment has been unsteady. 
Living and social conditions in the 
industrial area have been of low 
standard, and the area at large has 
undoubtedly been one of the most 
depressed in Canada and through its 
influence has been a very sore spot 
in the Maritimes economy. 


Temporary Prosperity 


Since the start of the war, of 
course, the area has been prosperous. 
But this prosperity is already declin- 
ing. Even before the steel strike 
there had been a dropping off in 
employment in steel in the Cape 
Breton area. During the war years 
efforts were made to study the steel 
and coal problems and try and find 
means of putting the industry in a 
better position in the postwar years. 
The Dawson inquiry, particularly. 
made an intensive study. But so far 
there is no indication that these efforts 
will produce any more effective results 
than did various attempts made at 
tackling the problem in the past. The 
Dawson study, as with all former 
studies, recognizes the high production 
costs as the basic factor to be over- 
come, but, though it does make some 
specific suggestions to improve the 
situation, it doesn’t come any nearer 
to finding an overall cure than did 
the earlier studies. Its suggestions 
mainly concern operating and labor 
efficiency, and in light of experience 
of the past one wonders how far even 
they will be applied. Most noticeably, 
the tone of the report is not optimistic. 

Significantly, also, though no one 


seems greatly worried at time of 
writing, one does not find any 
optimism in official quarters here 


about the industry. The popular feel- 
ing seems more to recognize it as a 
traditional and insurmountable prob- 
lem, and to rather disregard its 
influence on future prospects. 

The observer, however, perforce 
must recognize the true weight of the 
industry on the Maritimes economy, 
and must look on it, in its present 
condition, as a prime obstacle to 
prosperity in this part of Canada, 

This problem is the really dark 
spot in the Maritimes picture. The 
other basic industries have, as I have 
noted, their question marks, but their 
prospects are not quite so depress- 
ing. 

All three industries, fishing, agri- 
culture and lumber, have emerged 
from the war years in substantially 


better condition, partly due to the 
prosperity which they have all en- 
joyed, and are still enjoying, and 
partly because of intensive develop- 


ment work by both government and 
private interests during the latter 
years of the war. 


Mechanization Trend 


In fishing (employing, it is roughly 
estimated, about ten per cent of the 
population of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick) the past few years have 
seen a great acceleration in a trend 
towards mechanization, which it has 
been agreed is very necessary if the 
Maritimes fisheries are to compete 
equitably in world markets. 

In agriculture, in which potatoes 
are the main export crop and there- 
fore the important economic factor, 
there has been strong development 
in the practice of stressing the growth 
of seed potatoes, carrying out the 
policy which it became evident in the 
‘thirties was the most practical for 
the Maritimes area. 

In lumber there has been a much 
increased use of grading and standard- 
ization, a necessity to modern mar- 


keting in which the Maritimes have 
been rather backward, and there has 
also been an impressive effort toward 
the development of secondary lumber 
industries. 

In all, the war years have given 
all three of these major industries a 
strong impetus and so far as produc- 
tion is concerned they are in a much 
improved position over 1939. 

Their major problem, however, has 
for the past decade been one of mar- 


keting, and it is here that doubts 
about their future prosperity are 
centred. 


All three of these basic industries 
have had a similar recent history in 
that they have faced a gradual loss 
of their old markets and have had to 
try and sell their products in new 
fields. 

The Maritimes’ fishing 
which at the end of the first war 
was dominantly occupied with the 
production of salt fish for the Euro- 
pean market during the ’twenties saw 
this market gradually fade away be- 
fore the competition (and lower prices 
based partly on more efficiency) of the 
northern European countries. 

In agriculture the change came 
more suddenly when the United States 
in the ’thirties adjusted the tariff on 
potatoes and took away much of the 
Maritimes market for its major crop. 

In lumber the ’twenties and ’thirties 


industry, 


saw competition from European coun- 
tries and British Columbia gradually 
take away the United Kingdom mar- 
ket, which had consumed the bulk of 
the Maritimes production, and at the 
same time the United States tariff 
barred much of the American market. 

The result of these losses was that 
the three industries were in a state 
of crisis all through the ’thirties, and 
extending up to the start of the war. 


Stiff Competition 


In fishing the loss of the European 
market meant a swing of the Mari- 
times industry over to fresh fish for 
the American and Canadian markets. 
But up till 1939 the change had not 
been very successful. Outmoded fish- 
ing methods meant a high production 
cost and a low return to the fisher- 
men when meeting the competitive 
prices in the American market, and 
even when selling at low prices the 
market was limited. 

In agriculture the situation caused 
a swing-over from table to seed potato 
production, and at the same time 
brought about development of the 
South American market. At the start 
of the war this program was well 
underway and apparently was head- 
ing for success. The South American 
market was proving receptive to the 
Maritimes product and the United 


States was buying large quantities of 
seed, though quota restrictions offered 
a severe handicap. 

In lumber the situation was some 
what saved by a great growth in the 
pulp industry. But at the start of the 
war the situation of the rest of the 
lumber industry was not too healthy. 
Particularly, it had no great steady 
markets and was most suscepti)le 
to economic recession. 

At the present time, of course, every 
bit of production in the three indus 
tries is in great demand, And develop. 
ment during the war years has put 
all three in a better competitive posi- 
tion. And particularly because of this 
last there is quite healthy official 
optimism about the future. 

Both government officials and pri- 
vate interests concerned with the fish- 
ing industry point to the mechaniza- 
tion of the fishing operation as a step 
which has been essential for a long 
time, and which for the first time 
will bring production costs low enough 
to meet competition on an equitable 
basis. Also, an old complaint has 
been that the Maritimes couldn’t get 
their fish to market in the most 
attractive condition, and to meet this 
there is an extensive development of 
freezing and other handling equip- 
ment. Also at the moment there is 
experimentation with air transporta- 
tion, and in other ways great stress 
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being placed on the merchandising 
ise of marketing. 
n agriculture the war years have 
n the bulk of the potato crop going 
he United States. The quota re- 
‘tions were considerably eased and 
, Maritimes seed and table stock 
e widely distributed in the Ameri- 
market. At the same time while 
to transportation difficulties the 
th American market was to some 
nt lost it was not lost entirely, 
umber of shipments having been 
le to various countries. For the 
ire there is hope that a large share 
he United States business may be 
ined and a large development is 
ed for in South America, 


f.oming Industry 


1 lumber the industry has been 
ming, and of course will remain 
spercus as long as the construction 
e is on. Beyond this, aside from 
sx ne hope of regaining part of the 
U ited Kingdom market, strongest 
fa th is being placed in the develop- 
ment of secondary lumber industries. 
The largest veneer plant in the world 
is now located in New Brunswick, and 
the secondary development is being 
extended to furniture and other pro- 
lucts. 
in the light of the position in which 
these industries were situated in 1939 
there is undoubtedly some reason 
for optimism now. They are facing 
the future in much better condition. 
But there still must be reserve. 
With the fisheries, for instance, 
there is still no assurance that there 
will be the market for fresh fish once 
he present extraordinary demand has 
one. The authorities feel confident 
hat if their product is more intelli- 


What We Shall 


See on the Moon 


If atomic space ships will ever 
carry us to the moon, we shall 
find a dead world covered with 
vast craters and mountain 
ranges. There is no air and it 
is sometimes intensely cold, so 
the visitor must wear a protec- 


tive suit. 
WE hear a 2Zreat deal about the 
possibility of atomic space ships 
or rockets carrying the adventurous 
to the moon during the lifetime of 
the younger people living today. 
fter all, the moon is the earth’s 





nearest neighbor—and only about 
te times the distance round the 
world away. 


what will the moon traveller 
fi when he arrives there? 
will find a dead world, much 


smaller than our earth, but with vast 

es, enormous craters, and moun- 

ranges far higher than the 
Himalayas. 


w do we know that the moon is 
| and that no life can exist on its 


Sul ce? 
‘cause scientists have agreed 
th the moon has no surrounding 


atmosphere like the earth. There is 
th fore no air and no water. 
thout air the surface of the 
1 is forever shrouded in an eerie 
S e since sound is carried by air; 
an’ the rays of the sun beat fero- 
Cl y down during the long day, 
there is no atmosphere to ab- 
S( a part of the heat. 

e day lasts for 14 earth days 
a reaches temperatures sufficient 
oil water. Nights, of the same 
th, are intensely cold, with about 
<0 degrees of frost. 

nee the moon is much smaller 
i the earth, the force of gravity 
its surface is much smaller also. 
le adventurer will be able to 

like a gazelle while feeling as 

it as a feather. 
‘e will find the surface, at its flat- 
ter parts, covered by a thick coating 
°! hard, coarse and dead _ dust, 
‘hrough which he will step with the 
SUoyancy of a deep-sea diver tread- 
Ing the sea bed. 

And, like the diver, he will have 
to wear a special protective suit. 

It will be completely sealed, con- 
tain a supply of air, surround his 
body with an air pressure and tem. 
perature adequate for health, and in- 
Sulate him completely from the burn- 
ing heat or freezing cold of the un- 
lriendly moon,.—-W. S. 





gently merchandised there won’t be 
a problem, and they say that at a 
slightly higher rate of consumption 
the Canadian market alone could 
take care of present production. But 
whether their hopes are justified is 
something that has yet to be proven. 

With the potato crop one has to 
look with a certain skepticism on 
reliance on the United States market. 
With their powerful American farm 
lobbies, and the lessons of recent 
history to prove their effectiveness, 
one can’t have faith that imports 
will have any lasting welcome in 
that country. And as for the alterna- 
tive, the South American market, 
while it is most promising, its capa- 
city is as yet still uncertain, and 


European competition is again enter- 
ing the picture, 

With lumber and its main hope of 
developing secondary industries, while 
the development has been promising 
so far the factor of competition still 
has to be met. While there is confi- 
dence that Maritimes wood products 
will be able to meet competition in 
a normal market, it still has to be 
proven that they can achieve the low 
production cost and merchandising 
know-how of established opposition 
industries. 

It is because of these doubtful 
points, and particularly because of the 
position of the steel and coal industry 
that I have injected what I have 
of pessimism in this picture of the 


Maritimes. 
that much of the near-future health 
of the Maritimes rests. 


It is on them, I believe, 


Prosperity Determinants 


As a 
growth of new industry is a most 
hopeful 
there is 
which it has bred here. 
health of the area still depends on 
its traditional basic industries. 
four 
responsible for the great bulk of the 
money coming into this part of the 
country, and as they are bound to 
continue to be so for some time they 
must be the barometer of its prosperi- 


long-term development, the 


and encouraging 
reason for 


sign and 
the optimism 
But the main 


The 


that I have discussed are 


ty. And for the reasons I have pointed 
out, any optimism regarding them 
must be tempered with reserve. 
This reserve, as I noted before, 
isn’t shared by many people in ihis 
part of Canada. But, nevertheless, I 
believe it is important that it be stress- 
ed. At this time when we are starting 
a new phase of our national life we 
need as clear a picture as possible 
of the present position of the country 
And, if there is to be any effort to 
achieve balance in the economy, it is 
more important that now (when 
something can be done about paving 
the way for the future) we appreciate 
the danger points of the future even 
more than the optimistic aspects. 
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From farmerettes to factories 
the new material is Koroseal 


Even if you have aKoroseal raincoat, shower curtain, 
garment bag — you haven’t seen anything yet! 


Koroseal articles are appearing in stores 





HAT big tank in the picture illus- 
oo why Koroseal is the ideal 
material for baby pants, tablecloths, 
aprons— it is proot against practically 
any and every acid. The tank 1s treat- 
ing stainless steel: the acid used will 
eat through glass, metal or almost any- 
thing else—except Koroseal, on which 
it has no effect at all. 

So don’t think of Koroseal only as 
a waterproof material. It 1s that—per- 
manently waterproof — but now that 


again, their other qualities are worth 
remembering, too. 


For instance, Koroseal is practically 
scuftproot handbags, traveling 
bags, sport shoes, auto and office up- 
holstery will look like new long after 
the usual materials would be shabby. 


It’s easy to wash stains and dirt oft 
those Koroseal ‘‘fancy pants’ of the 
girl in the garden — or off Koroseal 


wall coverings, kitchen curtains, 
camping equipment. 

Koroseal can be made flame-resistant 
for tents. It resists sun and air and 
weather indefinitely awnings could be 
left up the year round. Koroseal 1s 
mothproof, doesn’t rot, never grows 
sticky nor harsh. It can be made in 
any color or pattern, hard or soft, as 
a thin coating on fabrics or paper or 
in sheets and other forms. 

Koroseal was developed by B. F. 
Goodrich and all Koroseal articles are 
manufactured to B. F. Goodrich stand- 
ards. To protect the buyer everything 
of real Koroseal is labeled, so look for 


the name and be sure you are getting 
all the qualities that only Koroseal can 


assure. Koroseal 1s a trade-mark 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company of 
Canada Limited. Kati he NE i. Ont “VJ 
MADE OF 
Reg'd. Trade Mar 
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Delegates 


Study Soviet Motives; 


Refugees Offer U.N. Big Chance 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


New York. 


WOULD like to be able to write 

that the United Nations meet- 
ings have inspired me anew with 
confidence that this organization 
will justify the hopes of mankind. I 
would even be happy just to be able 
to report that it had taken hold of 
the refugee question in a generous, 
decisive manner, with Canada lead- 
ing the way in taking her quota. A 
cheer would go up all over the world 
to see the United Nations really take 
such positive, timely action, and 
especially on such a pressing hu- 
manitarian project. 

Canada has, it is true, taken a 
first step—and one scarcely known 
here—in permitting naturalized Can- 
adians to bring relatives, now in DP 
camps, into our country if their 
maintenance is guaranteed. The re- 
cent episode of the two-score Eston- 
ians who crossed the Atlantic in 
three small sailing boats and have 
now been granted special -presiden- 
tial permission to enter the United 
States is a reminder of the real 
opportunity in selected immigrants 
which the Balts in DP camps in Ger- 
many offer to us. 

This group of a hundred and sev- 
enty thousand represents a large 
part of the intelligentsia of the three 
Baltic States. They have founded 
their own universities, at Hamburg 
in the British Zone and at Heidel- 
berg in the American Zone, and their 
conduct in general has brought the 
warmest praise from Allied officers. 
All with whom I talked last summer 
said that the Balts were their best 
DPs, and ought to be the easiest to 
place. 

We have the 


best climate for 


them; we have the space; and we 
need population. Why should we 
not look upon this as an opportun- 
ity? Five simple words from our 
representative at Lake Success 
would do more for the cause of 
peace than the millions of words 
mouthed last week: just ‘we will 
take the Balts.” 

I hope that next week or in the 
weeks following one can report real 


progress in cementing the unity of 
the nations. In the meantime, how- 
ever, there seems no alternative but 
to discuss event which has 
achieved the opposite result, Molo- 


tov’s speech. It is a fair question 
whether we should spend our time 
on it, but I think we are compelled 
to do so on two counts. Molotov 
himself said that the assembly could 
not afford to overlook the main 
trends of international relations in 
our time, which he was going to out- 
line for it; so it seems that we can- 
not afford to overlook the interpre- 
tation which the whole Soviet world 
is receiving of this trend. 

Why did Molotov make the speech 
at that time, and why did he make 
that kind of speech? Clearly he 
made it in a vigorous effort to block 
the demands from other members 
for a modification or elimination of 
the veto in the Security Council. 
Therefore it follows that the Soviets 
still have a keen interest in the U.N. 
And it might not be too far fetched 
to suggest that the very right to 
veto any projects of the rest of the 
world, which they might not like, is 
one of their major reasons for stay- 
ing in the U.N. 


Sounding Board 


The other reason for Molotov’s 
speech was even more. obvious: 
that is, he was using the United Na- 
tions’ rostrum as the Soviets have 
done from the beginning, as a 
sounding board for his propaganda. 
Apart from his five minute eulogy 
of the Soviet system, he made the 
usual play to colonial peoples. 

He raised the class issue by saying 
that Baruch and “public men of his 
class” naturally have a very differ- 
ent idea of freedom from that of the 
“common people.” Their sort of 
freedom, Molotov said, was_ that 
under which “only the lucky ones 
can enjoy the benefits of life,” and 
this in the middle of war as well as 
in times of peace. 

One of his propaganda plays to 
which he returned over and over 
again was the insinuation’§ that 
democratic leaders have lost faith 
in their way of life and in their peo- 
ple, and can think of no other way 
out of their growing economic and 
political difficulties but war against 
the Soviet Union. On the other hand 
he reiterated that the people of Sov- 
iet Russia have a firm confidence in 
the future, introduced and repeated 
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a dozen times an interesting new 
phrase daring us to “peaceful com- 
petition between states and social 
systems.” 


Applause Without Thought 


Here is where, it seems to me, we 
have to begin answering Mr. Molo- 
tov. The Indian delegation might 
have stopped to think before they 
almost broke their wrists applaud- 
ing, that while Molotov was urging 
full sovereign independence for 
India, the Soviet government had 
just announced that it was carrying 


out a purge in the supposedly 
autonomous Ukraine -— to which, 
moreover, a couple of hundred 


thousand refugees and_ deserters 
refuse to return. I have not heard 
of any displaced Indians refusing to 
go back to India, no matter how 
unsatisfactory the situation is there. 

As for insinuating that the British 
have played a fascist game in 
Greece: in the first place these 
British represent a labor govern- 
ment, and in the second they have 
supervised elections which the 
Soviets were invited to observe, and 
which compare strikingly with those 
which have been reported recently 
from countries under Red Army 
occupation. Our observation there 
was for some curious reason rudely 
rejected. 

The sneers at the lack of faith in 
the American system, which Molotov 


calls “dollar democracy,” and at 
American war profiteering, come 
singularly ill from the representative 
of a country which received billions 
of dollars’ worth of timely aid in 
wartime, and humane relief in the 
postwar period. Indeed, American 
food, medicines and clothing were 
being distributed free in White 
Russia and the Ukraine even as 
Molotov talked. 

Stalin just that day had said he 
wouldn’t mind a little loan (six billion 
has been the figure mentioned). And 
out at the United Nations a few days 
later the Soviets were content to put 
up a fourteenth part of the budget 
while waiting around with 47 other 
members for the U.S. to pick up the 
check for a full half — which it de- 
clined to do. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister who 
had been slightly more affable than 
usual since his arrival in New York, 
while Deputy Vishinsky went to mass 
and Chief Joseph Stalin issued vague 
but mildly encouraging statements, 
shattered those indications of in- 
creased cooperation by addressing 
the Assembly like a_ prosecutor 
dealing with public enemies. 

He credited the other members 
only with knavishness. Their pre- 
tended concern over the veto was 
all too obviously an organized, cam- 
paign “flanking manoeuvre,” intended 
to “divert attention” and “lay blame 
at the others’ door.” This was not 
to be taken lightly as they had 
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assumed a character definitely hos- 
tile to the Soviet Union. 

Here is a mixture of the abusive- 
ness which has become the standard 
Soviet manner of speaking and 
needs interpreting along with the 
actual words; of accusing others of 
what you are doing yourself (noisy 
campaigns, flanking manoeuvres, 
laying blame at others’ door, etc.) 
and of outright misrepresentation. 

The Americans, Molotov said, seek 
only to perpetuate their atomic 
monopoly. In fact, they are offering 
to share their atomic knowledge with 
the world, They are manoeuvring 
to gain a free hand to use the atomic 
bomb, says this Soviet spokesman. 
Yet the truth is that they would be 
the first and most inspected under 
the proposed Baruch plan, since they 
have the most to inspect and with 
elimination of the veto in atomic 
affairs they would be open to joint 
punitive action by the rest of the 
world. 


Plotting While Demobbing? 


Molotev insinuated throughout his 
speech that Britain and the United 
States had been building up their 
arms with evil intent while making 
peaceful proclamations. But the whole 
world knews how precipitately Ameri- 
cans demobolized their great army, 
air forces, navy and merchant marine 
and converted their war industries 
immediately the fighting ended. 

Certain groups and powers, he de- 
clared twenty times over, have an un- 
bridled appetite for expansion, have 
pretentious plans drawn up for the 
domination and exploitation of other 
peoples, and so on. Yet, it is a fact 
known to all that it is the Soviets who 
have annexed the large territories and 
populations, have spread their control 
over others, have mobilized armies on 
various frontiers, and maintain con- 
spiratorial groups in all other coun- 
tries in the world. 

There are two tendencies within the 
U.N. Molotov asserted — a peaceful 
one led by the Soviets and the war 
mongers’ one led by us, the atomic 
militarists. But it is on record that 
time and again the Soviets have 
blocked with the veto efforts within 
the Security Council to send inves- 
tigating commissions and find peace- 
ful settlements. So often has this 
happened that it has been wondered 
whether they really had any interest 
in peaceful settlements or whether, 
on the contrary, they had a vested in- 
terest in unrest. With peace and re- 
ative prosperity where would Com- 
nunism be? 

Alongside of these big lies (Hitler 
1ad something to say on that subject) 
» small ones don’t seem of much 
ecount. Several spokesmen of man- 
latory powers, however, have taken 
lolotov sharply to task for stating 
flally that not a step had been taken 
n two years to establish a trusteeship 

uncil, insinuating that the other 
“owers want to do as South Africa 

d annex their mandates, 

British Laborite Ivor Thomas under- 

k early this week to correct Molo- 

He said it is exactly one year, 

t two, since the U.N. charter came 

) force and he was astonished to 
learn that Mr. Molotov was so ill in- 
formed that he didn’t know of a single 
tep taken by the mandatory powers. 

far as Britain went, every step had 
been taken. 


wos 


7 


Ignoring While Accusing 


Last January she had informed the 
Assembly she would turn over her 
African mandates to a_trusteeship. 
She had sent texts of the trusteeship 
proposals to the Soviet government at 
that time but no comment whatever 
had been returned, the texts presum- 
ably lying untouched in some pigeon- 
hole in Moscow, 

Mr. Thomas struck back at that 
lavorite international pastime, the 
baiting of the British Lion. He re- 
minded his Soviet colleague that Ar- 
‘icle 11 on trusteeship had been taken 
‘argely on British inspiration and de- 
rived from British experience. But 
perhaps his shrewdest blow was the 
claim that fundamental human rights 
were better protected in the British 
Colonial territories than in many 
Sovereign states. 

Field Marshal Smuts too had a 
sharp answer to the accusation that 
South Africa was acting “in flagrant 
contradiction to the U.N. charter.” 


He pointed to the contrast between 
her correct attitude in ascertaining the 
wishes of the inhabitants and placing 
these before the U.N., instead of 
simply carrying through the annexa- 
tion as a wartime security measure, 
and a development in another part of 
the world where three border states 
were incorporated into a larger state 
without any consultation with the so- 
ciety of nations. 

Is any more needed? Perhaps most 
intolerable is Molotov’s brazen at- 
tempt to blame the recent war on 
U.S. isolation and Anglo-French re- 
action, when he himself, standing be- 
fore us, had as everyone knew, nego- 


tiated a deal with Hitler, partitioning 
Eastern Europe and sparking a war. 

Now suddenly out of these wrap- 
pings of distrust and belligerency is 
revealed a remarkable proposal. All 
the nations should disarm, and al- 
though so many are led by knaves and 
reactionaries, their bare promise to 
keep the disarmament agreement will 
be enough. Anyone who advocates 
international inspection or abolition 
of the veto, even in atomic affairs, is, 
according to Molotov, trying to de- 
stroy the United Nations. 

What can one make of this proposal? 
Of course, we must take it up and try 
to find out what it is worth, as indeed 


Senator Austin did in his reply two 
days later. But can one put any real 
hope in it? If in the midst of a 
struggle for survival in which we 
were supplying indispensable aid, 
seeking coordinate offensives with the 
Red Armies, the Soviets could not 
bring themselves to exchange military 
information with us—whether because 
of confirmed habits of secrecy, corrod- 
ing suspicion, or perhaps future plans 
cherished against us—are they likely 
to do it now? 

Anyway, I can only report that the 
non-Soviet delegates, most of them 
from governments harassed with ex- 
penditures and supremely anxious to 


find a way of avoiding another war, 
have not been swept off their feet by 
this proposal. They are interested in 
it and in why the Soviets made it, but 
they are skeptical of it. 

They are not inclined to put their 
faith in another Kellogg Treaty with- 
out inspections or sanctions. 

Rather, the whole incident of Molo- 
tov’s speech, its contents as well as 
delivery, have given further proof 
that today there are two worlds of 
thought, two worlds of politics, which 
don’t even speak the same language. 
This has. given rise to the quip, para- 
phrasing Lincoln: “The world cannot 
endure half slave, half free.” 
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Chlorophyll Unmasked by Science 
As No Magic Creator of Food 


By JOHN J. O'NEILL 


New York. 
YLANTS have been glorified in the 
world of living things because 
they alone-seemed to have been en- 
dowed by the Creator with the unique 
ability to absorb the glory of the 
heavens by living on a diet of pure 
sunshine which they transformed by 
a strange piece of biological magic 
into food. 

Chlorophyll, the green coloring mat- 
ter in plants, was specifically endow- 
ed with the credit for working this 
magic and chemists have striven for 
decades, thus far unsuccessfully, to 
make this substance artificially in 
their laboratories. It seemed quite 
probable that if the technique of mak- 
ing chlorophyll synthetically could be 
achieved, the chemical magic wand 
would be in their possession and it 
would then be easy to transform low- 
gerade material into high-grade food- 
stuffs. 

Even more important was the pos- 
sibility that this strange substance 
might furnish a means for capturing 


light and transforming it into a 
form of energy that might be used 


for other purposes. About one horse- 
power of energy is showered on every 
square yard of surface of the earth in 
the form of sunshine during daylight 
hours. It is a low-potential source of 
energy, but since the amount avail- 
very large it might develop 


economic importance. 


able is 


Chlorophyll Denounced 


Recent developments among the 


biological chemists have changed 
this picture. Chlorophyll is no longer 
the magic substance that transforms 


sunlight into food. Instead, that task 
has been attributed to a group of en- 
zymes, the same kind of enzymes that 
function in human and animal bodies 
and transform the energy of food in- 
\ phenomena of life. 
picture of the sunlight 
in plants was presented at the 


Ital 
new 


wt inghouse_ Electric Com- 
entennial celebration in Pitts- 
1 ently by Dr. Cornelis B. 
» } professor of microbiology 

t Stanford University. 
The early picture of chlorophyll 
s the ma ule that drank in 
sunst e and ed it to convert car- 
on dioxide from chemical ashes in 
te juvenated substance was ac 
cepted tf a long time until actual 
measurements were taken of the 
amount of light received by each 
chlorophyll molecule and this was 


matched theoretical re 
quirements. Each molecule of chloro- 
phyll required four successive quanta 
of light in order to complete the 


qa091 + hz 
against tne 


rejuvenation of carbon dioxide 
When plants were grown under 
dim-light conditions it was found that 


it would require years for each chloro- 
phyll molecule to receive the neces 
sary four light quanta 
from the light available but, in spite 
f this, the of photosynthesis 
monstrated to take place in a 
fraction of a A new theory 


ax 1 
W 1 


successive 


pr ocess 
‘ . a 

is if 
second 


iS needer 


Not Correct Reaction 

Plants receive their principal nour- 
by taking in carbon dioxide 
from the air through their leaves 
and water from the ground through 


isnment 


their roots. They give out water and 
oxygen. If the carbon dioxide was 
split into carbon and oxygen atoms 


it would be reasonable to expect that 
at least some of the oxygen given off 
by plants would come from splitting 
carbon dioxide. This reaction did not 
take place, Dr. Van Niel pointed out. 


Tests were made by supplying 
plants first with marked oxygen 


atoms, the marked oxygen 
being incorporated in the water in the 
form of the heavy isotope of oxygen, 
that is, oxygen with an atomic weight 


of eighteen, which is heavier than 
normal oxygen that has an atomic 


weight of sixteen. 
The oxygen given off by the plants 
was found to consist entirely of the 


heavy isotope which indicated that 
the oxygen given off by the plants 
came from the water and not from 
the carbon dioxide. It was the water, 
therefore, that was split and not the 
carbon dioxide. 
A further test 


was made. This 


time the heavy oxygen was put in 
the carbon dioxide and the light oxy- 
gen in the water. In this case the 
oxygen given off by the plant was 
of the light isotope, indicating it came 
from the water. The water given 
off contained the heavy oxygen. This 
indicated that the water given off by 
the plant was not the original water 
taken in but that this water was 
broken up and a reconstructed water 
given off. 

These and other experiments show- 
ed that it is the water that is split 
in the photosynthesis process and its 
hydrogen is used to reduce the state 
of oxidation of the carbon dioxide, 
hydrogen replacing some of its car- 
bon. 


The magic chlorophyll has been 
deposed from its almost mystical 
control of plant life. Bacteria and 
algae belong to the plant world. These 
were used in further experiments. 
It was shown that algae could manu- 
facture their organic constituents 
entirely from carbon dioxide in com- 
plete darkness. Chlorophyll was not 
used, the effect being achieved by 
other enzymes. 


Recent discoveries have shown, 
reported Dr. Van Niel, that other 


organisms which do not depend on 
the photosynthesis process used in 
plants can achieve the same effect of 
living on carbon dioxide. These 
organisms, he pointed out, achieve 
the reduction of carbon dioxide by 


the use of phosphorus compounds. 

In the human organism phosphorus 
compounds are the chemical links by 
which the energy in food is trans 
formed into the movements by mus 
cles. “They must be considered ke; 
substances in biological systems,” 
states Dr. Van Niel, “and there 
more than a remote possibility thai 
they play an essential role in photo- 
synthesis.” 

Plant and animal life is thus being 
reduced to the same chemical. and 
enzyme basis, even though in planis 
a storage or building up of energy 
takes place and in animals the plant 
foods are broken down to relea:e 
energy. The same enzymes appear 
to be able to work in either direction, 
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French to Close Down 
Famed Devil's Isle 


By ROBERT FRIARY 


All the seven penal establish- 
ments including Devil's Island 
in French Guiana are to be 
closed down. The most terrifying 
thing about the Island is the 
length of the sentences. Ac- 
cording to the average French 
convict, punishment begins 
when he is presented with a 
ticket-of-leave. 

When the settlements were 
formed it was as an experiment. 
It was hoped that the convicts 
would settle down and colonize 
them. But after they served their 
sentences, the men left and so 
the settlements are to be abo- 
lished. 


Parts. 

I EVIL’S ISLE and all the other 
penal establishments in French 

Guiana, the South American colony, 

are to be closed down. 

Thus will pass the convict prison 
which, fairly or not, became the 
most notorious of such _ establish- 
ments. It is true to say that more 
sensational stories and pictures have 
been produced about this than any 
other prison in the world. 

Seldom a week passed before the 
war but something appeared about 
it. Of the reports, a great percent- 
age were exaggerated out of all 
proportion and a further percentage 
were absolute nonsense. 

Because of the very condition of 


things in convict prisons where 
some of the “old lags” are kept, 
discipline has to be strict. As for 


Devil’s Island, a pardoned convict 
wrote in an account of the settle- 
ment that its only real terror lay in 
the length of the sentences—a con- 
demned prisoner seldom returned to 
France. 

The island 


itself is beautiful. 


fertile and not excessively hot. In 
fact, one prisoner declared ‘that it 
would be an excellent place for a 
rest cure, with a limit of six months! 

But its smallness, its monotony, 
the hopelessness of the _ outlook, 
become a torture after a long period 
of detention. 

In recent times Devil's Isle has 
been reserved for political prisoners, 
and it came into existence as “a 
fortified area” when it was deemed 
necessary to provide an exile for 
Captain Dreyfus. Of late, the higher 
standard of living enjoyed by the 
political prisoners has been about 
the only thing which compensated 
for the lower chance of escape. 

Actually there are seven settle- 
ments in all in French Guiana, and 
the sensational titles, such as “An 
Outpost of Hell” and the “Isle of the 
Doomed,” might be more properly 
applied to the worst of these where 
the most unruly of the criminals 
have been sent. 

There are three penal colonies on 
the islands of the Salut Group, of 
which Devil’s Isle is the best known. 
Of the rest, Cayenne is reserved for 
the best-behaved prisoners; Saint 
Laurent, about 15 miles down the 
Maroni River, is the main camp, 
holding up to 2,000 inmates; Charvin 
is the disciplinary camp; and Camp 
Hatte is where the crippled are sent. 


Living Conditions 


Conditions on Devil’s Isle are 
different from what one might be led 
to expect. The island is kept healthy 
and tolerable by fresh Atlantic 
breezes, and the prisoners have their 
own cabins, books, and ciothing, and 
draw the same rations as a French 
colonial soldier. 

Saint Laurent is situated with vast 
tropical forest on every side, on the 
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one hand, being French Guiana, and 
on the other, Dutch Guiana. To 
escape, a convict has only to cross 
the water but once in the terrible 
forest, the trouble begins. 

The majority of them prefer to 
stay and the convicts can be seen 
walking about adorned in such very 
“undress” clothing as beach pyjamas, 
and big straw hats, performing not 
too arduous tasks. 

Indeed, those familiar with the 
settlements relate that the average 
French convict declares that punish- 
ment does not really begin until he 
is allowed out on ticket-of-leave, for 
then he is faced with the necessity 
of earning a living in a land where 
hitherto he has been fed, clothed and 
housed by the Government. 

It is not surprising to learn that 
many of these men have turned 
bushrangers in the past, and others 
have formed escape bands and got 
away to Brazil or Dutch Guiana, 
while a few have even got as far as 
Venezuela and the West Indies, 
becoming cooks, hotel servants, and 
small tradesmen. 

If a convict is fairly well behaved, 
the authorities overlook small esca- 
pades, and in fact, in recent years, 
discipline has become a diminishing 
factor in the life of the penal 
settlement. 

There is no doubt that the reason 
why these settlements are to be 
abolished is that the idea behind 
them has not worked out as it was 


expected. As 
colonization, the prisons on Devil's 
Isle and elsewhere in French Guiana 
have failed. 

That was the motive for their 
establishment. The criminals of 
France were to be her pioneers, and 
the ticket-of-leave men, forbidden to 
leave the country, would have no 
choice but to colonize it. 

But the incentive, heretofore pro- 
vided by discipline, to do so, is 
removed when a prisoner has served 
his sentence, and this is why the 
escapists are found among those who 
have left the prisons — liberes, as 
they were called. 

Experience over many years has 
shown that male and female prison- 
ers do not settle down and raise 
families as was hoped. Thus it is 
not surprising that the settlements 
have failed both as prisons and 
settlements. Hence their abolition. 


an experiment in 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S CHAIR 





The Montreal Community and the 
Montreal Newspaper Press 


By B. K. SANDWELL 


HIS month the Montreal Daily 
Star passes under the editorial 
control of George V. Ferguson, for 
many years chief assistant to the late 
J. W. Dafoe of the Winnipeg Free 
Press, and since his death the ranking 
member of the trinity of editors who 
have been carrying on his tradition. 
It will, I think, be” generally ad- 
mitted that the kind of journalism 
practised in Winnipeg is _ better, 
viewed from the standpoint of demo- 
cracy and of the public interest, than 
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the kind of journalism practised in 
Montreal (in English). There will 
therefore be a great deal of interest 
taken in the work of Mr. Ferguson, in 
the hope that its results will show 
whether the quality of Montreal Eng- 
lish journalism is due to the kind of 
editing that its chief newspaper has 
enjoyed since approximately the turn 
of the century, or whether it is largely 
inherent in the character of the com- 
munity itself. 

That community is of course unique 
in Canada. It consists of the English- 
speaking population of the great 
river-and-ocean port and its surround- 
ing country—a population which has 
less politica] effectiveness, owing to 
its minority position, than any corres- 
ponding number of electors anywhere 
else in the-Dominion. In municipal 
affairs the metropolis itself is over- 
whelmingly French and is governed 
in accordance with the tastes and 
characteristics of the French elector- 
ate, while a few suburbs maintain 
themselves in English-language isola- 
tion but are not large or important 
enough to receive much attention 
from the metropolitan press. There 
used to be English-speaking mayors 
of Montreal, in a rotation which ran 
French, English Protestant, French, 
English Catholic, every four years, 
but that tradition disappeared shortly 
after the turn of the century; and of 
course it is much longer since there 
was any large English delegation in 
the city council. 


English Press Weak 


In provincial affairs the situation is 
similar. There are English members 
and English ministers, but they are 
overwhelmingly outnumbered. An 
old tradition that the English because 
of their much higher taxable capacity 
should have the post of Provincial 
Treasurer has lately gone the same 
way as the tradition about the mayor 
of Montreal. And in Dominion affairs, 
while the English electorate is ob- 
viously much more effective in the 
constituencies where it predominates 
because it is part of the general ma- 
jority among all Canadians, a large 
part of it consists of minority groups 
in predominantly French - speaking 
constituencies. There is no grievance 
about all this, and it is the inevitable 
result of the operations of the demo- 
cratic system in a two-culture com- 
munity, with no unfairness on the 
part of the majority; but it does have 
the result that the English-language 
newspapers can exert little power by 
means of direct influence on the votes 
of their readers, as compared with the 
enormous power exerted by the poli- 
tically-minded (which is not necessar- 
ily partisan-minded) newspapers in 
one-language communities. 

On the other hand the buying power 
of this minority public is immense, 
and the English press indeed com- 
mands also the buying power of a 
large part of the French public, which 
is highly bilingual and reads, the 
Star and Gazette but without paying 
the slightest attention to their edi- 
torial policies. 


Lack of Leadership 


There is thus a situation in which 
the two English newspapers (the 
Herald is not an active competitor in 
the afternoon field, getting much of 
its circulation by its noon edition, 
which provides the morning sport 
news in a more breezy form for those 
who have not had time or perhaps a 
nickel to read it in the Gazette) enjoy 
a monopoly of the advertising in their 
respective fields, and find it highly 
profitable, while having an audience 
which is much less “conscious” about 
public affairs than the corresponding 
audience of other metropolitan papers. 
It is not surprising that neither paper 
has for many years made much effort 
to provide leadership in the realm of 
public affairs. This does not mean 
that their news departments have not 
been on the whole extremely well 


served; indeed the lack of any need 
for creative energy on the editorial 
page may have allowed more of it to 
go into other departments. 

In the days when Hugh Graham 
(later Lord Atholstan) was building 
the Star at the expense of the now 
long defunct Witness conditions were 
very different. But even then the 
leadership which the Star provided 
was in the realm of activities and not 
of principles. The Witness was busy 
killing itself by its principles, for it 
continued to believe it to be the duty 
of a Montreal English newspaper to 
promote the conversion of Montreal 
Catholics to Protestantism, long after 
the French Canadians had acquired 
control of the destinies of the city 
and province and after even the Eng- 
lish community had become largely 
Catholic through the influx of the 
Irish. Mr. Graham had the good 
sense to see that a daily paper could 
not afford to be sectarian, and went 
in for a succession of much-needed 
“stunts” regarding health, recreation, 
transport problems and the like which 
made a lot of noise and disturbed no- 
body except some sleepy officials. 
When once the Star was established 
as predominant in its field it eschewed 
all vigorous comment on public affairs 
except at election times (and I have 
always felt that its direct influence 
upon readers even then has been 


greatly exaggerated), Its one really 
brilliant editor, the late A. R. Carman, 
in ordinary times devoted most of his 
space to foreign affairs for many 
years during which nobody in Canada 
cared anything about foreign affairs 
whatever or had the slightest idea 
that they would shortly draw many 
hundred thousand Canadians into the 
fighting forces. Mr. Carman became 
one of the leading experts of the con- 
tinent in this field and was ultimately 
lured away to Philadelphia; but the 
miles of wide-column type which he 
printed in Canada were read by only 
a small group of world-conscious 
Canadians and had no effect either on 
national policy or on national] opinion 
—both of which were practically non- 
existent as regards that subject. 


Question of Atmosphere 


Does this mean that there is in the 
Star today a vacuum which can be 
filled by an editor like Mr. Ferguson 
who has ideas and principles and 
wants to make his paper a medium 
for them? This is the-question which 
will be answered in the next year or 
two. The answer that it will depend 
on Mr. J. W. McConnell, the proprie- 
tor, is not quite enough. That Mr. Fer- 
guson has ample assurances from Mr. 
McConnell, and that they will be lived 
up to, I have no doubt. There remains 


the question of the Montreal atmos. 
phere. The most beautiful editoria] 
angel may be provided with the most 
luminous wings by the most accommo- 
dating of proprietors, but if he has 
to beat them “in the void” he wil] 
beat them in vain. 

Montreal has not now, and has not 
had for nearly a hundred years, an 
English-language newspaper made 
great by its editorial policies. French 
Montreal, and the rest of Canada, have 
had many. A succession of ambitious 
English editors who had their start 
in Montreal have moved to other fields 
of endeavor; J. W. Dafoe was among 
the first; Joseph Atkinson, the late 
Edward Beck and C. F, Crandall fol 
lowed him, Mr. Dunten is the latest; 
others have resigned their ambitions 
and remained as well paid but not 
very influential citizens of what is, 
after all, one of the Dominion’s hap- 
piest cities to live in. One of the re- 
sults of this lack of evidence of power 
on the part of editors is that English 
editors donot “cut much ice” in Mont. 
real. Even proprietors are important 
only in proportion to the dollar value 
of their property, not its influence, its 
probity, its consistency or its clever- 
ness. True, this is a condition which, 
in the changing state of North Ameri- 
can Society, is going to be very diffi- 
cult to maintain unchanged, even in 
English-speaking Montreal. 
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Man Essentially Good 
until One of a Mob 


By THE VERY REV. W. R. INCE D. D. 


Mr. Tom’ Braddock recently 
remarked that religious instruc- 
tion in schools’ should be 
stopped if it taught that- the 
human race is basically faulty. 
Mr. Braddock remarked that he 
resented the implication that we 
are all miserable sinners and can 
only be saved by some super- 
natural power. This article is 
Dr. Inge’s reply. 

Dr. Inge believes that man is, 
on the whole, good rather than 
bad. It is when he is part of a 
herd that he loses all sense of 
responsibility that he commits 
crimes that, ordinarily, he 
wouldn't think of doing. 
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SEEM to remember a remark of 

McTaggart, the Cambridge philo- 
sopher, to the effect that the Gover- 
nor of the Universe, as they called 
him in the eighteenth century, is, to 
judge by His actions, on the whole, 
good rather than bad—a testimonial 
which would no doubt procure an 
engagement for a housemaid under 
present conditions, but which falls 
short of what Christians are taught 
to believe about the Diety. 

Are human beings on the whole, 
good rather than bad? I have never 
met anyone whom I should vote for 
sending to hell, and I have known 
several who, though they would be 
shocked to hear it of themselves, 
seem lo me quite fit for heaven. 


Mass of Perdition? 


This, however, has not been the 
usual teaching of the churches. Tra- 
ditional Catholicism has_ believed 
that only a small minority will be 
saved; and Continental Protestant- 
ism has insisted on the “total de- 
pravity” of human nature, which 
has been described as a mass of per- 
dition. 

This dreadful doctrine is, we may 
hope, almost dead, so no more need 
be said about it. 

The Anglican Church, in the Sev- 
enteenth Article on Predestination, 
hedges in a most characteristic man- 
ner. That is the Englishman all 
over. 

Carlyle, in a famous passage, con- 
trasts the teaching of Christ, that 
we must begin by cleansing the in- 
side of the cup; in other words, that 
social reform must begin with the 
individual and work outwards, with 
what he calls the Gospel of Rous- 
seau; and might have called the 
Gospel of Godwin and Shelley, that 
if we could hang all kings and 
priests—if they had lived a little 
later they would have said all capi- 
talists and bourgeois—all would be 
well. 

Trust the people; 
they are innocent. 

Carlyle was certainly right. And 
yet we must not go so far as to say 
that governments have nothing to 
do with conduct. 

Under a good government many 
people will behave as badly as they 
dare, which is not too badly. Under 
a bad government some of them will 
behave as well as they dare, and 
this, as we have seen in the case of 
the Germans, is nothing to boast of. 

But the puzzle is this. The aver- 
age man is a decent enough fellow, 
if you do not press too hard on what 
is sometimes called his ruling 
passion, but which is better regard- 
ed as his besetting temptation. 

But when men get together and 
form societies — unions, classes, 
churches, tribes, nations—they al- 
most always behave abominably. 
They lose all sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. They deposit their con- 
sciences in a bank which issues de- 
based coins, and in times of crisis 
they commit crimes and infamies of 
which individually they would be 
morally incapable. 


Follow the Herd 


There is no such thing as a group 
mind, but there is a herd mentality, 
which is far below the standard by 
which decent people regulate their 
own lives. This is what the New 
Testament calls the world—‘human 
society as it organizes itself apart 
from God.” 

We may call it a system of co- 
operative guilt with limited liabil- 
ity. Take the greatest of all crimes, 
the crucifixion of Christ. None of 
the culprits could have done it 
alone; they were not wicked enough. 
Judas, Pontius Pilate, Caiaphas, the 


poor things, 


| mob, the Roman soldiers—their di- 


vine Victim prayed, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they 
do.” 

I need not speak of the more com- 
plete irresponsibility of a half-insane 
tyrant, like Ivan the Terrible, or the 


Emperor Caligula, who said: “I can 
do whatever I like to everybody, 
male and female,” and acted upon it. 
There is nothing to be done with 
such people except to put them away. 

Is human nature getting any bet- 
ter? I do not know; but the body 
politic generates anti-toxins as well 
as toxins, and perhaps no social di- 
seases are incurable. 























A London shipowner is using a fleet 
of L.S.T.’s to operate a transport 
ferry between Tilbury and the Con- 


tinent. Above, service vehicles for 
sale in Belgium and elsewhere are 
backed on one of the landing craft. 
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Tom Thomson Writes to 
His Artist Friends 


By WILLIAM COLGATE 


When the first Great War broke 
upon the world Tom Thomson, 
like other artists making a fair 
living in and around the engrav- 
ing houses of Toronto, was driven 
into the wilderness of odd-job 
land. He hated war and all it 
stood for. He served as a fire- 
ranger in the northland and 
while in this era of uncertainty 
wrote occasionally to his under- 
standing friend and fellow artist 
J. E. H. MacDonald. These letters 
are here published for the first 
time. 


N EN OF ART are not usually men 
"4 of war. It would be idle and un- 
fair, however, to deny that practi- 
tioners have not infrequently dis- 
tinguished themselves in the field 
both of late years and earlier. Since 
the records they have left, printed 
and pictorial, afford ample testimony 
to their aptitude and courage, there 
is little need to particularize. From 
these and other trustworthy sources 
it may be gathered that, as a non- 
combatant recorder of scenes of 
actual conflict the artist, in his pro- 
fessional capacity, has been content 
to share the hardships and the risks 
of the fighting men. 

But the side of war which has more 
particularly evoked his interest has 
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been the pictorial and the dramatic. 
To these aspects of armed debate he 
has always paid particular attention. 
For the rest, he wished forgetfulness, 
as the normal man does. Being an 
artist he is exalted by creation, and 
depressed by destruction. Artists 
war when they must; alternatively 
they are men of peace. Since they 
are realists to a man, the throb of the 
war drum brings to them no thought 
of glory, no color of romance; only a 
vision of black gloom and stark deso- 
lation. Upon Tom Thomson the effect 
was momentous. 

With the outbreak of war in the 
summer of 1914 all artistic effort 
ceased. The public, numbed by the 
suddenness of the cosmic tragedy, no 
longer wanted the work of the 
painter. Almost overnight, dealers’ 
galleries were denuded of patrons; 
and, because the facilities of railway 
and steamship companies were divert- 
ed to move troops and munitions, 
orders for tourist publicity, folders 
and advertisements, hitherto the 
mainstay of Thomson and his col- 
leagues,-were cancelled. The art de- 
partments of engraving houses cut 
staffs wholesale so that the artists, 
forced to the street, either enrolled 
or sought for non-existing jobs. 


Contrast 


Wherefore it is not strange that 
Thomson in the remoteness of Algon- 
quin Park, where he had gone to work 
as guide and fire-ranger, in a letter to 
his friend, the painter J. E. H. Mac- 
Donald, should contrast the comfort- 
ing tranquillity of his environment 
with the wild clamor of a world in 
arms. 

As the wholesome Spring days came 
and passed, as the news from Europe 
grew grim, and then grimmer, and as 
the ncrmal tasks of peacetime were 
displaced by the abnormal activities 
of war, a profound depression of spirit 
settled on Thomson like a chill mist 
over a sunlit meadow. It is near the 
end of July, 1915, and Thomson is 
staying at Imperial Lcdge, Mcwat, 
P.O., on the line of the Grand Trunk. 

“Thanks for sending on my mail 
and for your letter,” he begins in writ- 
ing to MacDonald. ‘things are very 
quiet around the Park this summer; 
have had so far only two or three 
weeks’ work, and prospects are not 
very bright, as the people are not 
coming in as they were expected. Of 
course there are a few jobs, but there 
are more guides than jobs. 

“IT have made quite a few sketches 
this summer, but lately have not been 
doing much, and have a notion of 
starting out on a long hike and will 
likely wind up somewhere round the 
French River and go up the shore to 
Bruce Mines |which he afterwards 
did], and later on may take in the 
Harvest Excursion and work at the 
wheat for a month or two. 

“As with yourself, I can’t get used 
to the idea of (A.Y.) Jackson being in 
the machine”-—he meant war machine 

“and it is rotten that in this so- 
called civilized age such things can 
exist; but since this war has started 
it will have to go on until one side 
wins out, and of course there is no 
doubt which side it will be, and we 
will see Jackson back on the job once 
more. 


Patriotic Exhibition 


“Am sending a letter along from 
Halifax received some time ago.” 
{This communication, setting forth 
particulars of an early exhibition for 
patriotic purpcses, solicited contribu- 
tions of pictures from artists.] ‘Don’t 
know if I have anything I-could send 
or not; but if there are any of the 
fellows around the building sending, 
and you see any of mine that would 
do, tell Boughton to send it along. 

“Will send some sketches down in a 
day or so and would ask if you would 
unpack them and spread them around 
in the shack, as I am afraid they will 
Stick together a good deal. 

“Remember me to Lismer, and tell 
him that I will expect him to be up 
here in the fall for a month or so. If 
I go out West, will be back about the 


end of Sept. and will camp from then 
Regards to 
also 


until about November. 
Mrs. MacDonald and Thoreau; 


to Lawren (Harris), Heming and 
Williamson.” 
Boughton, whom Thomson men- 


tions, is A. J. Boughton, a local pic- 
ture framer still at work, whose 
generosity to young painters pardons 
a droll and probing wit. The shack 
alluded to is Thomson’s old studio on 
Severn street, Toronto, still standing. 
The epithet was in no sense an under- 
Williamson of course was 
Curtis Williamson, R.C.A., eminent as 
and Heming is 
readily recognized as Arthur Heming, 
A.R.C.A., widely known as an author 
and painter of the Canadian north- 
All lived and worked in the 
neighborhood of Severn street, or 
more properly lane, which descends 


statement. 


a portrait painter; 


land. 

















Tom Thomson's Shack in Toronto. 


winding fashion, a block above Bloor, 
into the Rosedale ravine. 

In June of the following year, 
Thomson was invited by Eric Brown, 
then curator of the National Gallery 
at Ottawa, to lend a number of his 
canvases to illustrate an article on 
Canadian landscape painting for a 
special number of The Studio, dealing 
with the art of the overseas do- 
minicns. Brown, who had been asked 
by the publishers to write the article, 
wanted a few sketches or small pic- 
tures for color reproduction. “If you 
have a study of your Northern River, 
Birches, or Spring Ice,’ he suggests 
in his note to Thomson, “it would do 
admirably, but do not let this sugges- 
tion affect your choice.” 

In a line to J. E. H. MacDonald 
(whom he addresses as “Dear Sir,” 
though they were on fairly intimate 
terms), Thompson requests the elder 
painter’s help: 

“I am sending you this [Brown’s 
letter] in case Lawren is away, as I 
think he will be. It may be too late 
to do anything about [it] now, but we 
only get our mail every 2 or 3 weeks 
[since shortened to a day or two]. If 
I were sending any sketches, my 
cheice would be the one I gave Dr. 
|J. M.] MacCallum last Christmas, or 
the ofe that Lawren has of some 
rapids; however suit yourselves, and 
if it’s not too late send something 
down with yours, -We have had no 
fires [bush] so far. This is a great 
place for sketching, one branch of 


the river [South Branch Petawawa] 
runs between walls of rock 300 feet 
straight up. Will camp here when 
this fire job is finished.” 

Thomson’s note, written presum. 
ably in late July or early August of 
1916, is penned in almost hairline 
script on the back of Brown’s letter 
to him. Tom Thomson, it should be 
explained, was a canoeist and fly- 
fisherman of exquisite skill. During 
the summer months, or the tourist 
season, as it is more commonly called, 
he usually acted as guide as well as 
fire-ranger in Algonquin Park. 

Although Thomson had little to say 
of the war, then in its most critica] 
stage, he brooded much upon its sheer 
waste and futility as a person of acute 
perception will. He himself did not 
enlist. Rumor has it that he tried, but 
failed to pass the doctor. This is 
doubtful. However, many of his 
fellow artists did enlist, either in the 
ranks or to do paintings, pictorial 
records, for the Canadian War Me- 
morials. What his thoughts were dur- 
ing this period we shall never know, 
for he was not by nature communica- 
tive. But his letters, very few indeed, 
for he wrote under compulsion, afford 
us a glimpse and that is all. Of one 
thing we may be sure: it was not the 
fear of death which kept him aloof. 
That in truth may be welcomed. It 
was more like the spiritual menace 
of “the mutilation of the mind.” Less 
than a year after writing the second 
letter he was dead. 
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Frenchmen Add Poetry 
and Irony to Speech 


By DAVID BROCK 


Does a Frenchman say exactly 
what he means in the fewest 
possible words, as stated in a 
previous article in Saturday 
Night? This writer thinks that a 
few do at all times, some never 
do and the rest vary with oc- 
casion. For one thing, the use 
of irony precludes economy of 
expression. Often poetry is 
mixed with the practical. 


| ’ a recent issue of SaturDAY NIGHT 
Stewart Easton said that the 
French language is briefer, clearer, 
and sharper than English. Well, as 
the hangman said, it all depends. 
It is something like saying that 
fiddles are quicker than pianos; a 
good deal depends on the performer. 
If the difference depended on the 
instrument alone, one would expect 
to find an Englishman expressing 
himself more clearly in French and 
a Frenchman more mistily and mud- 
dily in English, but this is not 
always so. A good deal of the nature 
of the best French prose comes from 
the nature of the Frenchmen who 
wrote it and not from any separate 
virtue in their vocabulary.* Clear 
prose comes from clear heads, and 
it will never be much good unless 
what it says is true, important, 
tightly packed, and of a good moral 
effect. 

Since Frenchmen are fond of the 
truth, fond of the epigram and 
aphorism (which by very definition 
are a form of defining the truth), 
and fond of moralizing, it is only 
natural that French prose is com- 
monly excellent prose. Or _ was, 
until recently. Hilaire Belloc, per- 
haps the greatest living authority 
on style, says that French prose is 


* \ French silent movie, with not one word 
ed, can display in its construction, direc- 

1, and acting some of the virtues one is 
mpted to assign to French words alone. 


growing muddy with the rest, and 
he should know. 

Mr. Easton also says that a 
Frenchman says exactly what he 
means in as few words as possible. 
Does he? A few do at all times, 
some never do, and the rest vary 
with the occasion. The French have 
a natural taste for irony, which is 
certainly not saying exactly what 
you mean. Their best jokes (of 
which they produce millions daily) 
are ironic ones. Their idiom is 
crammed with irony. When a 
Frenchman says a room is more or 
less clean, he means it is filthy. The 
irony in a cheap Parisian farce 
would make the reputation of a 
Swift or Fielding, though not his 
fortune, for irony is none too popu- 
lar in England and not at all popular 
on this side of the water. 


Importing Irony 


The greatest English lovers of 
irony, in recent years, have all 
derived their love and skill from 
France, largely through that one 
man Belloc. They are Belloc him- 
self, Chesterton, D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis, J. B. Morton (Beachcomber), 
and A. G. Macdonnell. 

Part of the beauty of French 
comes from its surprising mixture 
of poetry with the practical. This 
mixture is often in the wrong pro- 
portions, and sometimes ridiculous 
to us, but we couldn’t do it at all. 
I have just been reading an excellent 
French book on cookery, and the 
great chef who wrote it is apt, ina 
very French way, to become lyrical 
in the larder. He says to eat his 
crayfish bisque is like drinking a 
sunset and that the virtues of this 
soup can overpower any wickedness 
in his customers. You couldn’t get 
anything much Frencher than that, 
and yet it fills Mr. Easton’s defini- 
tion of English prose which “aims at 
creating an impression, appealing 
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not so much to the intellect as to 
the imagination and feelings.” 

This chef also, by the way, is 
charmed by English plum pudding, 
“that majestic cake from which all 
lightness is carefully banished”— 
soigneusement bannie. Any English 
cook would merely admit it was 
“damn heavy.” 

After these few quibbles (which 
may not be unimportant), I rush to 
agree with Mr. Easton that most 
French prose excels most English 
prose. He tells us to read a little 
Burke after reading a little Montes- 
quieu, and perhaps this is a little 
unfair. Burke was a good talker, an 
orator, a hypnotist if you fell under 
his glance and heard his musical 
voice, but he looks slightly wordy in 
print. Read, however, even the 
matchless Swift after Voltaire and 
you will taste a dilution, just as in 
reading the New Englanders after 
Swift you will taste the beginnings 
of the modern mud. 

The late Sir Walter Raleigh said 
privately in his letters that in most 
American writing you couldn’t find 
the thought for the weeds. He died 
over twenty years ago, and the 
weeds have grown since then. Most 
English prose seems pretty bad to- 
day until you pick up the work of 
the English author’s American 
counterpart, and whether the Ameri- 
can is a professor of English or a 
popular journalist, you will find his 
prose not only slacker but sometimes 
entirely without any meaning what- 





soever. Then is the time to turn to 
French for an evening or two and 
wash away the mud and weeds. If 
French is indeed declining, it has a 
long way to fall. 

In one of Louis Verneuil’s trifling 
plays (any one of which would make 
a permanent name for an English 
or American dramatist), all the 
members of an imaginary French 
cabinet are involved in a most 


frightful financial scandal. All, that 
is to say, except one, who arrives 
late at a meeting. His colleagues 
look at him sourly and one says “Ah, 
here comes So-and-so with his 
famous integrity!” Another replies 
“Virtue pushed to that point is mere 
opportunism.” 

Some of us, in our moments of 
baser jealousy, are apt to feel that 
way about the French tongue. 
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HOLIDAY SETTING! 


There’s nothing like a few days away from it 
all to bring you a new zest for your work and 
And Niagara is so convenient and so 
lovely the year round! 

Give yourself a break and write now for a 
room at the General Brock. You can see the 
Falls from your own window there or while 
enjoying a brisk walk in Victoria Park. 
Rainbow Room and Coffee Shop are both fam- 
ous for food. Rates are moderate—single $3.00 
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thanksgiving festival. 


The Gunpowder Plot 


This is the story of Guy Fawkes and 
the Gunpowder: Plot. Fawkes was a 
Yorkshireman, born in the Protestant 
faith, who was converted to Catho 
licism, When he was 22 he left Eng- 
land for Flanders, enlisting as a 
soldier of fortune in the Spanish 
Army, where he gained the good-will 
of his superior officers. Queen Eliza 
beth died in England and her cousin, 
James VI of Scotland became James I 
of England, thus uniting both coun- 
tries. The Protestant religion had be- 
come established in Britain and cer 
tain laws against Catholics were in 
stituted. 

The Gunpowder Plcet which is said 
to be the craziest plot that has ever 
been hatched in Britain, was originat 
ed by a number of Catholic subjects 
including Robert Catesby of War- 
wickshire, Thomas Percy, gentleman 
pensioner of the King’s Court, John 
and Christopher Wright of Yorkshire 
and others; later Ambrose Rookwood 
of Suffolk, head of one of England’s 
wealthiest families and Sir Everard 
Digby, a Midlands landowner, became 
implicated. 

Guy Fawkes was introduced to 
Catesby, and after being sworn to 
secrecy, heard of the idea that the 
conspirators were forming to blow 
up the Houses of Parliament when 
the King attended at the opening ses 
sion and kidnap his daughter, the 
Princess Elizabeth, who was to reign 
in her father’s stead. 
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certain. Nothing was done imme- 
Gu Fawkes Immorta diately, but on November 4, Britain’s on 
Lord Chamberlain with Lord Mont- 
it eagle, searched the _ conspirators’ 5 
Bt T h r O u h I n f a m cellar in the House of Lords. They rs 
g y noticed the abundance of wood and 
coal and spoke to Fawkes who was Re 
By ELIZABETH RICHMOND standing in a corner, 
' The king’s officers went away with- 
i Every year on November 5, was told to disguise himself as Percy’s out further comment, but Fawkes, 
ii English children celebrate the servant and assume the name of John- alarmed, went to warn Percy. On his 6 _ 
i deliverance of the British Houses son. return to the cellar at midnight, he Cc er YU r ? age 
of Parliament from the attempt They managed to rent the vaults found et = a ee ee . “ ' : 
4 “ ’ P in the basement right under the Minster’s magistrate and his atten- ¢ 
: to destroy them in 1605. Guy House of Lords and within six weeks, ants. Fawkes was searched — a 2 e * in n 
| Fawkes was only a tool in the 36 barrels of gunpowder had been tinderbox and a length of slow match Serves Insu red and Beneficiaries ul 
Gunpowder Plot but because he safely stowed in the cellar with quan- were discovered on him and when the cieal 
was arrested on the scene of the tities of coal, faggots, and billets of soldiers thrust aside the faggots, they or 
crime, he has been immortalized. wood heaped over them to give an uncovered the gunpowder. Fawkes FUTURE PROBLEMS . . . FUTURE brou 
The celebration begins when innocent appearance. Fawkes busied confessed his guilt, declaring that if NEEDS ... these should determine how the ¢ 
the children march through the himself in replacing, with dry barrels, he had been inside the cellar when Bagge it eae security. New — in 
streets with their effigies of Guy . those which had grown damp in the _ the party arrived he would have blown ce aun dak dou ae. ae ese 
Sawhes and thé wibtic donate cellar. them and himself to smithereens. He serves you and your family — because it e 
Imum vy) 
puanies with which to buy fire- was taken to the Tower of London, Toronto Branch: ee a ped 
works. At dusk, they build bon- Final Arrangements hehe sees. in th - anti me, pr 320 Bay Street, oa: —— elites 
Giss im whlch the eiinles axe ' y. e€ meantime, the Toronto, Ont. Through New York Life’s “Planned Se gr 
: 3 Information came that Parliament other conspirators who had hurried to curity” you provide funds for such definite n rd 
burnt and the fireworks are ex- would not meet until November 5. different parts of England, were ar- D rhe antogy and foreseeable needs as final expenses, re insti 
3 : ominion Square Bldg., ‘ ee 
ploded. The conspirators made their final rested. 1010 St. Catherine St., W.. adjustment funds to help the family over tect 
oe arrangements. The work of firing the Londoners knew nothing of what Montreal, P.Q. the difficult transitional period, a life prise 
EPAIR work on Britain's Houses gunpowder was entrusted to Fawkes was happening, When November 5 Quebec Branch: income for your wife, the education of “rep 
of Parliament, which suffered \ hose coolness and courage had all arrived they were amazed to find all 81 St. Peter St., children, and other necessary purposes. W 
heavy destruction from aerial bom- along been remarkable. He was to approaches to Whitehall and to the ee oe These and many other provisions are i Sask 
bardment during World War II, is use a slow match which would allow Palace of Westminster barred by Winnipeg Branch: yours in the New York Life “Planned i ally, 
a It agi onghiie oe him 15 minutes to escape; his orders soldiers. But gradually the news "Fue tae” Security” program. i facil 
hecty ge eM apc ae agg eae taceee ie ere >mbark “lande leaked out that there wa lot to juve 
tion is effected and in the meantime, ba as cae a las blow up the King and ie deo y cao reaper er" aga Ask for full details from your the 
since the Commons chamber was gut- As November 5 drew near, some of that, on that account, the opening of Veneeve, 8: New York Life representative or Reg 
ted, Members of Parliament hold their 44, conspirators felt uneasy about Parliament had been postponed. write for detailed information dept 
sessions in the House ot Lords, wale their friends who would be present Early the next year the conspirators on “PLANNED SECURIT ®’. of 1 
the peers sit in the King’s Robing at the opening of Parliament, and were tried at Westminster Hall, found Dick 
Room. Pes wished to warn them of their impend- guilty and executed opposite the CANADIAN DEPARTMENT HEADQUARTERS S\ 
Each year, on November 5, English ing danger, Then one night late in Houses of Parliament. Before he died, 320 BAY STREET, TORONTO wou 
children celebrate the deliverance of October a peer named Lord Mont- Fawkes asked the King’s forgiveness inst: 
Britain’s Houses of Parliament from  ¢agie, received a strange, anonymous _ for his crime. raid LIFE pure 
1605 and is vébhnemels as the Great “to devise some _—— = shift of —,- * ‘ te Company . ‘ 
se . : your attendance at this Parliament, Please to remember the Fifth of ut 
Gunpowder Plot. One of the traitors 4... Goq and man hath concurred to November A MUTUAL COMPANY — SERVING CANADIANS SINCE 1868 Pro) 
ee ee ca ee punish the wickedness of this time.” Gunpowéer, treason and plot. 
pn abbeEnn-—ae———een l I see no reason why the Gunpowder or 
merely the tool of the instigators of 0. two who rent tile od felt that treason both 
the plot, but as he was arrested on 4, might be, but King James felt un- Should ever be forgot.” m0] 
the scene of action, he has been re- crea 
membered more prominently than his wit! 
accomplices. cont 
It is the personality of Fawkes that ser\ 
is played up annually on November A 
5, when little children wheel effigies Mar 
of Guy nade from rags with painted pre] 
faces through the streets crying sive 
“Guy, Guy, Guy, Stick ’im up high,” the 
which is an invitation to the public Sas 
to give them pennies to buy the fire- ings 
works they hope to let off that night. Per. 
When dusk falls there is a great fes- pro 
tival of fire, for in every town and Uni 
village in Britain bonfires are lit, on — 
which the effigies are burnt and the 
air is brilliant with colored fire. Bri- 
tain’s children love this national 


In May, 1604, Percy hired a tene 
ment adjoining the Houses of Parl- 
iament and it was decided to con- 
struct a mine which would extend 
to the neighboring premises. Fawkes ‘ 
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Saskatchewan Penal Commission 
Recommends Prison Changes 


By P. W. DEMPSON 


Regina. 
3 IS common knowledge that the 
entire penal system of Canada is 
in need of renovation. The Archam- 
bault Report of 1938 made this very 
clear. And now the deplorable situ- 
ation that exists in Saskatchewan is 
brought to the fore by the report of 
the Saskatchewan Penal Commission. 
in a nutshell, the 228-page report 
states the province’s penal institutions 
are badly run down and the methods 
employed in handling of prisoners are 
obsolete and ineffective. There is a 
great lack- of personnel trained in 
modern methods of penology. The 
institutions are not successful in pro- 
tecting society through reforming 
prisoners, with the result that many 
‘yepeaters” return to jail. 

While the report finds fault with 
Saskatchewan’s penal system gener- 
ally, it is extremely critical of the 
facilities that exist for the care of 
juvenile delinquents. Conditions at 
the Boy’s Industrial School, near 
Regina, are described as unattractive, 
depressing and gloomy-—-reminiscent 
of the schools pictured by Charles 
Dickens in his writings. 

Sweeping recommendations which 
would have the effect of making the 
institutions reformative rather than 
purely punitive are’ listed. It is 
suggested the Government adopt a 
freventive and remedial policy for 
the control of crime and delinquency. 
Proposals are put forward for a full 
probation service, scientific procedures 
for the rehabilitation of offenders 
both in jails and following discharge, 
more extensive use of parole, and 
creating of a Division of Correctives 
with a trained penologist in charge to 
control all jails, probation and parole 
services. 

Appointed by the Government on 
March 1, 1946, the Commission, before 
preparing its report, made an exten- 
sive survey of 23 penal institutions in 
the United States, eastern Canada and 
Saskatchewan. Several public hear- 
ings in the province were also held. 
Personnel are Dr. S. R. Laycock, 
professor of educational psychology, 
University of Saskatchewan, chair- 


man; Clarence Halliday, executive 
director of Ottawa’s Children’s Aid 
Society, and William H. Holman, a 
barrister at Outlook, Saskatchewan. 
Members of the cabinet are now 
studying the report with a view to 
implementing as many of the recom- 
mendations as are deemed feasible. 
Apparently they don’t want the 
Saskatchewan report to have the same 
fate as the Archambault Report. 


Beavers Go South 


The fame of Tom Lamb, veteran 
fur rancher of Moose Lake, Manitoba, 
has spread to South America. Known 
for years as Canada’s muskrat and 
beaver king, Mr. Lamb recently re- 
ceived an order from the Argentine 
government for 50 of this year’s crop 
of beaver. The animals are to be 
used in a fur experimental farm. 

A first shipment of 20 beavers has 
already been sent to the South Ameri- 
can republic. The remaining 30 will 
be shipped before the New Year. It 
has been estimated that by the time 
all 50 beavers are delivered to the 
Argentine, it will have cost that gov- 
ernment approximately $30,000. 

Mr..Lamb, who raises several hun- 
dred beavers and between 15,000 and 
25,000 muskrats every year, has been 
engaged in this undertaking for more 
than 20 years. His ranch at Moose 
Lake, 40 miles northeast of The Pas, 
consists of 54,000 acres, much of it 
under water. 


Growing Up 


Oil drilling in Saskatchewan, long 
regarded as an infant industry, is 
rapidly blossoming into manhood. 
Over an area that takes in five wheat- 
growing townships in the vicinity of 
Lloydminster, prospecting and drilling 
has reached new heights this year. 
With more than 80,000 barrels of oil 
already extracted, the field gives 
promise of becoming a great producer. 
There are 35 producing wells. 

History of the oil industry in the 
province dates back to 1940 when 330 
barrels were pumped. Considerable 
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drilling and prospecting, however, had 
been carried on long before then, 
During 1945, production totalled 1,019 
barrels. The oil, a heavy type, is 
being used mainly as fuel for railway 
locomotives. Plans are afoot to 
utilize it in the production of asphalt 
and allied products. 


Absolutely No Coalition 


In their comeback fight to defeat 
the C.C.F., the Liberals of Saskatch- 
ewan are determined to carry on 
alone and the suggestion of a coalition 
with the Progressive Conservatives 
dceesn’t interest them. Emphasis to 
this was recently given by Walter A. 
Tucker, the new leader, who said: “I 
will not support a policy combining 
Liberal and Progressive Conservative 
forces. Either we win by ourselves 
or not at all.” 

Mr. Tucker’s declaration comes as 
no surprise. Even though political 
circles have maintained for some 
time that such a move is necessary 
if the old parties are to trim the 
C.C.F., few Grits and Tories actually 
want such a thing to happen. 

Prairie farmers aren’t going to be 
as hard pressed for agricultural work- 
ers this winter as they were during 


war years. Of the 4,000 Polish war 
e 





veterans being brought to Canada this 
fall by the Dominion government, 
some 3,000 are expected to be placed 
on farms in the prairies. Saskatch- 
ewan is counting on 1,500; Alberta, 
900; and Manitoba, between 600 and 
700. The Poles were members of 


General Anders’ Corps who fought 
alongside Canadian troops in Itaiy. 

There’s been some criticism of the 
Dominion for bringing the Poles to 
Canada. That the Poles have had 
agricultural experience makes it all 
the better for the farmers. 
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Friendly, hospitable people. 


Sarasota has a superb location and there are 
ample homesites available on the mainland or 
If you plan to come this winter 
we suggest reservations in advance. We will be 
glad to assist you in any way possible. For 
Illustrated booklets, write S. E. Stead, Secretary. bie 
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Unit Inventory Cards, processed through Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Accounting, control all stock, purchasing and 
stores operations for American Stores Company, Philadelphia 


modity and store sales analyses and other re- 
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Bic THINGS lie ahead— 
for Canada and your Company. Choosing the correct business stationery 
may be a minor matter, budget-wise . . . but it is of paramount 
importance in establishing the standing and worth of your Company. 
Rolland, first maker of bond papers in Canada and specialists ever 
since 1882 in fine papers exclusively, has served generations of business 
leaders. During the present severe shortage and in the face of pro- 
duction difficulties, we are maintaining record output. Please consult 
your printer, lithographer or engraver; he will do everything he 
can to help you meet the present paper emergency. 


ll, COMPANY LIMITED 


High Grade Paper Makers Since 1882 


Head Office: Montreal, Que. Branch Office: Toronto, Ont. Mills at St. Jerome and at Mont Rolland, Que. 





the following highlights of their unit inventory 
control procedure: 


“In the 15 years since we installed Reming- 
ton Rand Punched-Card Methods for control- 
ling inventory and sales and preparing operat- 
ing analyses, we have had ample opportunity 
to prove their effectiveness and economy. 


“We maintain an inventory of over $25,000,- 
000, with a yearly turnover of 16 to 17 times 
for the six warehouses and 10 to 12 times for 
the more than 2,000 stores. Sequence-numbered 
unit inventory cards are the basis of our opera- 
tions and are established for each item as re- 
ceived. 


“Store orders, containing around 3,500 units 
each, average about 85 per day at each ware- 
house. Warehouse selection sheets and store in- 
voices, showing total units per item, current 
unit retail price and extensions, as well as total 
cost and weight of order, are summarized and 
printed from pre-punched unit inventory cards 
pulled for each order. These printed records 
speed order assembling and checking. Advance 
knowledge of order weight aids delivery 
scheduling. 

“The same cards are used to prepare com- 


-_ KWIK-FAX . 


REMINGTON RAND 
TABULATORS 
PRINT ONE-HUNDRED LINES 
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ports which management finds of great value 
in evaluating commodity movements. 


“High and low numbered unit cards in the 
tubs under each item are the basis for produc- 
ing a weekly inventory report. “Out of 
Stock” reports are tabulated daily. These re- 
ports guide the buyers in maintaining stocks 
according to merchandise demands. 


“From the accurately tabulated reports, 
weekly operating estimates are made for each 
branch and prove out very closely with actual 
operating results. 


“The benefits derived from Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Unit Inventory Control have 
been an invaluable factor in the _ efficient 
handling of our more than 2,000 stores. A dis- 
trict study revealed an average cost approximat- 
ing two dollars per week per store for all these 
benefits.” 


Certified Report No. 4414, explaining the 
details of the American Stores’ operation, may 
be obtained by writing to our nearest branch 
office or direct to Remington Rand Limited, 
Tabulating Machine Division, 199 Bay Street, 
Toronto. 
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Quiet Halloween 


By J. N. HARRIS 


HIS is being written under the 
stress of extreme nervousness, 
owing to the fact that it is Hal- 
lowe’en Night, when witches are 


reported to be abroad on _ their 
broomsticks. Not that we are at all 
nervous about the witches; with 


icing conditions reported from 600 
feet up, we rather feel sorry for 
them. On the other hand, a barrage 
of anti-Hallowe’en publicity in which 
such words as “hoodlum,” “vandal,” 
and “teen-agers” appear, has 
brought out all the latent Caspar 
Milquetoast in us. 

Anti-Hallowe’enists can be at once 
identified by their habit of stating, 
at the outset, that they are all in 
favor of the children having a good 
time. Let them go to a nice Hal- 
lowe’en party, and bob for apples, 
they say. 

What a hope. 

If our memory serves, a Hallow- 
e’en party was always considered an 
imposition, thought up deliberately 
to deprive children of the right to go 
out and commit acts of vandalism. 

Father would recount with great 
amusement the shining deeds per- 
formed on Hallowe'en back in the 
old village: buggies assembled on 
barn roofs, outhouses stolen, over- 
turned, or, most devilish of all, 
moved back a few feet. 

“But you boys aren’t going to be- 
have like hoodlums,”’ he would con- 
clude. “That sort of thing doesn’t 
do in the city.” 

“Not a party?” we would wail. 

“Yes, a party,” he would say. 

Now take tonight, for instance. 

With all this talk of hoodlums, and 
vandals, we have taken the most 
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minute precautions. All portable or 
semi-portable goods have _ been 
brought indoors, including the loose 
boards in the front steps. A supply 
of liquorice all-sorts and cookies 
has been laid in, to try to buy im- 
munity from the shellers-out. And 
what happens? From seven o’clock 
on, there is a steady stream of chil- 
dren at the door. 

The first one is a young lady of 
about two, who says she doesn’t 
want any candy, because she has 
some, but she is persuaded to take 
a cookie. 

She is followed by a mixed group, 
varying in age from five to eleven. 
The eldest cautions the others not 
to take more than one from the dish. 

As the evening advances, the 
shellers-out become older, but they 
are still polite and orderly. We 
wait, with bated breath, for the 
arrival of little David and little 
Peter. Judging by their ordinary 
behavior, we should predict flour- 
ishing criminal careers for little 
David and little Peter, but tonight 
we only wish that we hadn’t chased 
them out of the apple-tree, and told 
them to get away from our house 
with their air-rifle. 

Another knock. This time it is a 
larger group. The leader is a re- 
volting witch, whose face is made 
more hidecus by a little sprout of 
incipient whiskers. We_ recognize 
two of the younger members as our 
old enemies, little David and little 
Peter. 

This is it. In our young days, any 
old crab that chased us out of a 
fruit tree was admonished, from a 
safe distance, just to wait till 
Hallowe’en. 

But miraculously, little David ad- 
dresses the group. 

“Now just take one each, you 
guys,” he tells them. 

They vanish, just as_ witches 
ought to. We hastily tear up the 
piece we had just finished on the 
lack of manners and decency in the 
rising generation. Why, they are 
angels compared .to the vandals of 
our day, and the hobbledehoys in 
father’s village. Polite, manly, well- 
conducted. 

The answer probably lies in the 
advance of the shell-out game. They 
are too busy filling their bags with 
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candies and cakes and apples, pre- 
paring for a really first-class belly- 
ache, to bother about vandalism. 
But maybe we'll hear from little 
David and little Peter another time. 
Hallowe’en is the one safe night—if 
you have enough liquorice all-sorts. 
. 
““\NE of the Lord Justices slept 
through the reading of the 
argument.” — Newspaper account of 
the hearing of an important Cana- 
dian constitutional dispute in Eng- 
land. 
Mr. Gackett 


Justice flayed— 


. Messrs. Justices are always flaying 





something — the ignorance of the 
public which laughed at a noted.jur- 
ist for going -to sleep. 

“I have myself slept through 
many a long argument, and have 
never failed to reach the correct de- 
cision upon awaking,” said his Lord- 
ship. “There is something particu- 
larly soothing about the words ‘21 
Geo. III cap. XXXVI’ when read in 
a properly trained monotone.” 

“Telegraph operators,” he went 
on, “often sleep long hours on duty, 
but invariably wake up when their 
own call-sign sounds. Much of legal 
argument is put forward with the 
sole purpose of confusing the issue, 
and as the judge’s duty is to clarify 
the issue, he does better to sleep 
through the argument entirely.” 

Asked if Canada ought to be left 


free to settle her own constitutional 
issues, Mr. Justice Gackett replied 
with a firm negative. 

“If there are to be no appeals 
whatever to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council,” he said, 
“where is Canada to train her con- 
stitutional lawyers? That is the 





road to anarchy. The Supreme 
Court and the Courts of Appeal 
would be the next to go. I am in 
favor of a further appeal to the 
U.N. Security Council.” 

The interview then came to an 
end, as his Lordship had fallen 
asleep. 
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hs official industrial statistics, tobacco pipes are listed among such diverse 
products as sporting goods, umbrellas and buttons. Actually, the making 
of these miscellaneous products is carried out by some 20,000 Canadians 
in about 650 plants. And in only 6 of these many small plants are tobacco 
pipes made—employing about 50 men and women. 


But—it is in this way that small industries minister to the requirements of 
anation. It is thus, too, that small businesses collectively and individually 
build up huge financial totals . . . providing employment . . . adding 
vastly to the volume of industrial production. 


This Bank has often helped, through bank credit, to create and consolidate 
small constructive businesses. Between your own hopes of today and the 
business realities of tomorrow, there often stand credit needs—calling for 
planning. If you are hampered by such credit needs . . . whether your 
business be large or small . . . bring them to us and talk them over. 
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THE WEER IN RADIO 





“How to Cater” or “The Iceman 
Cometh for a Radio Director’’ 


By JOHN L. WATSON 


No long ago, officials of the 
4‘ C.B.C. were reported to have 

ited that the manufacturers of 

rong waters might be allowed to 
publicize their wares on the Cana- 
dian air in those regions where 
liquor advertising is permitted. 
Hard on the heels of this announce- 
ment came the story that the Col- 
umbia Broadcasting System is being 
sued for some $33,000,000 by a group 
of temperance workers who claim 
that the network refused to allot air 
time for broadcasts on the evils of 
demon rum, whereas they found no 
difficulty in providing a great deal 
of time for the use of certain well 
known distillers—to the tune of sev- 
eral miliion dollars’ annual profit. 

We are not particularly interested 
in the outcome of this latest chal- 
lenge to the forces of the Devil ex- 
cept insofar as it suggests the sort 
of problems our own C.B.C. might 
conceivably have to face if a sim- 
ilar situation were to arise in Can- 
ada. 

Unlike the American networks, 
private enterprises whose _ profits 
are derived solely from advertising 
revenue, the C.B.C. is a public trust 
and, therefore, it must cater to some 
extent to every minority group in 
the country. If.it elected to serve 
the distillers and the distillers’ cus- 
tomers it would be morally obliged 
to air the views of the official oppo- 
sition. That such a practice would 
be perfectly just and fair we all 
agree; but since there is scarcely 
anything within the whole range of 
human activity to which some well- 
organized group is not officially op- 
posed, there is no knowing where 
this sort of thing might end. Con- 
sider the dreadful state of affairs 
which might arise if it were carried 
to its logical conclusion. 

Scene: The office of the Program 
Director of the C.B.C. The usual 
appurtenances: huge _ glass - topped 
desk, array of telephones and push- 
buttons, assorted secretaries, all 
very smart and well groomed and 
all, of course, college graduates. The 
Program Director is seated behind 
the desk looking a trifle harassed. 
One visitor is just leaving as an- 
other enters. 

Director: Good morning. I’m 

aid I didn’t catch the name. 
You're Mr. . .? 

Visitor: Say who’s that bird that 

t left? 

Director: Bird? What bird? 

Visitor: C’mon, quit stalling! 

Director: Oh, him? Why, that’s— 

Visitor: Don’t lie to me! Temper- 

‘e fellow, isn’t he? 

Director: Well, yes; as a matter 

ot fact he is. 


Spot of Temperance 

Visitor: 
time? 

irector: Er, the time. . .? 

Visitor: (slowly, wagging his fin- 
ger in the Director’s face) Did you 
sell him radio time for temperance 
broadeasts? 

Director: As a matter of fact—er 

yes, I did. Our policy, you know... 

Visitor: Sure, sure, I know. Where 
aid you spot him? 


Did you give him the 


Director: Best spot on the air. 
Saturday night, right after the 
Whisky Hour. But look here, what 


business is it of yours if we— 
Visitor: Sorry, sorry, my fault. 
Should have introduced myself right 
away. King’s the name — Nosmo 
ing, Executive Vice-President of 
‘ne Anti-Tobacco League. 
Director: Oh, yes, of course. I’ve 
heard of you and your work. 
_ King: Good—that makes it easier. 
‘Now let's get down to brass tacks. 
rou’ve got some tobacco shows on 
the air, haven’t you? 
Director: You bet we have. Ever 
listen to “Buckingham Theatre”? 
King: Now, that’s just what I 
wanted to talk to you about! 
Director: Why? Is there anything 
wrong with the show? 
King: Not a thing. Listen to it 
myself every week. But that’s be- 


side the point. I represent the non- 
smokers of this country and we 
want—in fact we demand—half an 
hour every Wednesday night to talk 
about the Weed that Kills! 

Director: The public -— _ they 
wouldn’t like it! 

King: Every Wednesday— 

Director: The Weed that Kills— 
that’s ridiculous! I’ve been smoking 
since I was twelve— ; 

King: Trans-Canada Network— 

Director: No. We won't do it! 

King: National hook-up— 

Director: I tell you, we .won't do 
it! 

King: Listen, son, we’re a Minor- 
ity Group, ain’t we? 

Director: Yes, but— 

King: We’re organized, ain’t we? 

Director: Yes, but— 

King: We got rights, ain’t we? 

Director: The thing’s preposter- 
ous. We won’t do it. 

King: I think you will. 

Director: Oh, you do, eh? And sup- 
posing we don't? 

King: (leaning over the desk until 
his face is almost touching the Di- 
rector’s; enunciating every  syl- 
lable.) Thirty-three million dol— 

Director: Stop! For heaven’s sake 
don’t mention that! Well, I suppose 
we'll have to. Drop around tomor- 
row morning and we'll draw up the 
contract. 

King: There now; I knew you'd 
see the light, brother. Well, I 
won’t take up any more of your 


time. Until tomorrow, say, at ten? 
Director: Tomorrow at ten. 
(Exit.) 


Vegetarians Unlimited 


(Enter Mrs. Russell Sproutt, un- 
certain, coy and hard to please.) 

Mrs. S.; Gracious, what a time 
I’ve had! Really, the young lady 
out there was quite rude! 

Director: Oh, I’m sure she didn’t 
mean to be. 

Mrs. S.: On the contrary, she most 
certainly did. No matter, let’s to 
work! I’m Mrs. Sproutt. 

Director: Oh, my God! Not Mrs. 
Russell Sproutt? 

Mrs. S.: Dear, dear boy—so you 


know me? But everyone does, 
doesn’t they—I mean— 
Director: Vegetarians Unlimited, 


isn’t it? 

Mrs. S.: National Convenor. Well, 
now that we're properly introduced, 
I suppose you know why I’m here? 

Director: I’m afraid I—I mean, 
well, no, not exactly— 

Mrs. S.: 
radio time! 

Director: Oh. I see. What sort of 
thing had you in mind? 

Mrs. S.: Well, we had thought of 
the half-hour just before “Serenade 
for Sausage.” 

Director: But, my dear lady, that’s 
for the National News Bulletin. 

Mrs. S.: Silly boy, I know that. 
But after all, the news is so dull 
these days and we really feel that 
we have something terribly, terribly 
important to say! 

Director: Yes, I’m sure you have. 

Mrs. S.: We've got it all planned. 
Each week we’ll feature one vege- 
table. We'll have National Carrot 
Week, Naticnal - Broccoli Week— 
why, we've already lined up one 
hundred and four vegetables. And, 
then, on the last Thursday of each 
month we'll have a short reading 
from the works of dear Mr. Shaw. 
You’ve no idea what an effect it 
will have on your listeners. 

Director: I think I’ve got a very 
good idea. No, I’m afraid we just 
can’t do it. 

Mrs. S.: Can’t do it? But your pol- 
icy? The Organized Minorities? 

Director: (condescendingly) I 
know, madame, but in this case, I’m 
afraid we’ll just have to say “No.” 

Mrs. S.: Oh dear, oh, dear, I really 
don’t know what to do! 

Director: (reassured) I’m afraid 
there isn’t very much you can do. 
And now, if you’ll excuse me— 

Mrs. S.: Of course, it seems to me 
that our lawyers did say something 


Radio time, dear boy, 


about a lawsuit .... 

Director: Lawsuit! 

Mrs. S.: Really, I’m terribly con- 
fused! I suppose I must have got it 
all wrong but I did think I heard 
them say something about thirty- 
three million— 

Director: Now, now, now, now, 
now! Suppose we just put our heads 
together and see if something can’t 
be worked out. 

Mrs S.: You mean.... you mean... 

Director: Well, perhaps I was a 
trifle hasty. I tell you what. Come 
arcund tomorrow morning at — er — 
siiall we say, eleven?— and we’ll start 
drawing up the contract. 

Mrs. S.; Why, you darling boy! 1 
could just eat you — (aghast) Oh 
dear—what have I said? What have 
I said? -(Exit.) 

Director: (rings for Secretary) 
Get me the Chief News Editor on the 
phone. 

Sec’y: There’s a man to see you. 

Director: A man? What sort of 
man? 

Sec’y: Oh, just a man. Mildly 
brachycephalic, evidence of pro- 
nounced hyper-erotic tendencies. . 

Director: Never mind the analysis. 
Show him in. 

Sec’y: Yes, sir. (Turns.) Come in, 
Mr. Gripe. 

(Enter Gripe, a luncheon-club type, 
assured, effusive.) 

Gripe: Well, my name’s Gripe. 

Director: (getting surly) That’s 
not my fault. 

Gripe: Quite the kidder, eh? Well, 
bub, here’s the pitch. I’m Founder 
and President of the Association for 


the Prevention of Radio Broadcasting. 


It’s new, son, but it’s big. 

Director: Yes, I suppose so; and 
from the looks of things around here, 
it’s going to get bigger. 

Gripe: Sa—ay! You and I are go- 
ing to get along fine. Now — how 
many hours a day you people on the 
air? 


Sweet Sixteen 


Director: Sixteen, as a rule. 

Gripe: Sixteen out of twenty-fcur, 
eh? Fair enough. 

Director: GJlad you think so. 

Gripe: Now wait a-minute. 
are you off the air? 

Director: During the night, of 
course. 

Gripe: During the night, eh? And 
when do most people sleep? 

Director: Ah, now, I can answer 
that one. During the night. 

Gripe: Right on the nose! 
do, bub; it won’t do. 

Director: What won’t do what? 

Gripe: I mean it don’t count. 

Director: What don’t— I mean, 
doesn’t—count? 

Gripe: Look, if you’re only off the 
air when people are asleep then it 
don’t count you being off the air! 

Director: Oh, I begin to see what 
you mean. What’s your suggestion? 

Gripe: It’s more than a suggestion, 
bub, The Association for the Preven- 
tion of Radio Broadcasting demands 
half an hour’s close-down after each 
hour of broadcasting! 

Director: That’s the most incred- 
ible nonsense I’ve ever heard of 


When 


It won’t 


and, believe me, in the C.B.C. you 
hear plenty! 

Gripe: You wouldn’t be trying to 
argue, would you, bub? 

Director: Argue? I couldn’t be 
bothered. Get out! 


Gripe: Listen, son, you remember 


that law case down in the States? 
Thirty-three— 

Director: Shall we 
thirty tomorow? 

Gripe: Suits me fine. S’long, bub. 

(Exit.) 

Director: (rings) Miss Forsythe, 
when’s the next meeting of the 
Board of Governors? 

Miss F.: Have you forgotten, sir? 
It’s this afternoon. 

Director: Not much time, then. 
Miss Forsythe, there’s something 
I'd like to give you before—. Some- 
thing I’ve always intended you 
should have. . . Take it—and bless 
you. 

Miss F.: Why, sir, it’s your 
Reynolds Guaranteed - to - Write- 
Under-Water Pen! 

Director: Yes, I don’t think Ill 
need it where—. Well, goodbye, 
Miss Forsythe. 

Miss F.: Goodbye, sir? 

Director: Goodbye, Miss Forsythe. 
(Exit Miss F., perplexed.) 

The Director settles back in his 
chair, lights a cigar and takes a few 
long draws. Then he unbuttons his 
vest, extracts a small cylinder of 
potassium cyanide from somewhere 
in his digestive tract and crushes it 
between his teeth. His features re- 
lax in a beatific smile as 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


say eleven- 





of alterations. 


your family. 





Tax laws and regulations change from time to 
time, too. All such changes, along with others 
you may not have thought about, can affect the 
immediate “must” obligations you will leave 
behind, as well as the assets and income that 
will be left for your family. Tax rates have 
increased and exemptions have been reduced 
so greatly in recent years that any estate plan 
which has not been revised for two years or 
more may be hopelessly inadequate in its 
provisions for cash needs and the effect 4 
this may have on the future welfare of 
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youn Catate tam Seen olgnoun? 


The years go by so swiftly! The children grow up 

and, as they grow, their needs change. What may have 
been an adequate estate plan for your family a 

very few years ago may now be needing a number 


The only way to be sure is to have 

your plan checked over and the exact 
cash position of your estate determined in 
the light of today’s conditions. Qualified 
estate analysts at Canada Life will be glad 
to make this detailed analysis for you. 
There is no obligation to accept any sug- 
gestions presented with the report. Ask 
your Canada Life representative about it, 


; Y or write to the Head Office, 330 University 


ie. 


Avenue, Toronto. 
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“If you like laughing, this is 
for you.” —W innipeg Free Press 


ERIC 
LINKLATER 





PRIVATE ANGELO 
by ERIC LINKLATER 


The gay, subtle, witty portrait 
of~an Italian soldier who was 
ruled by Venus instead of Mars. 
Although veterans of the Italian 
campaign are chuckling over it 
from Halifax to Victoria, it is 
not a “war book”, but one for 
everyone who can appreciate the 
razor-edged wit of Scotland’s 
greatest living satirist. 


Recommended by the Ontario 
Library Review. A Book Society 
choice and best-seller in Great 
Britain. 


at all booksellers 


$2.50 
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Silver in British Coins Will Go 
to Repay United States Loan 


By P. O'D. 
London. 


ANADIANS have, no doubt, felt 
considerable interest in the de- 
cision of the British Government to 
change its silver coinage over to an 
alloy of copper and nickel—with the 
emphasis heavily on copper, of 
which there will be three parts to 
one. ; 

The reasons for changing from 
silver are simple and sensible. The 
Treasury will save something like 
£30,000,000, and will be able to repay 
the 88,000,000 ounces of silver which 
were borrowed from Uncle Sam 
under Lend-Lease. The reasons for 
the choice of the copper alloy are 
less obvious and much less convincing. 

When the matter was threshed out 
in the House of Commons the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, Mr. 
Glenvil Hall, said that they couldn’t 


_ mint pure nickel because they didn’t 


have the necessary machines. Asked 
the Opposition critics, “Why not 
bring them in from the British zone 
of Germany?” “Why not make them 
here?” 

“We should not know where to put 
them,” said Mr. Hall. “It would 
mean building premises. The Mint 
is not very up to date so far as 
equipment is concerned. One day 
the nation will have to consider re- 
building its Mint.” 

All this may be quite true, but it 
would have sounded a lot more con- 
vincing if Mr. Hall had not gone on 
to say that it was not considered 
satisfactory to get the Mond Nickel 
Company to contract. He had noth- 
ing against that firm, “but it would 
be intolerable that a great nation 
should have to rely on one single 
firm for its materials in all the pro- 
cesses. We should be in their hands”. 

Right. then and there the Socialist 
cat jumped out of the bag with its 
fur on end, its back arched, and its 
tail standing straight up. The British 
Government has of course a perfect 
right to make its coinage out of any- 
thing it pleases—lead or tin or bits 
of stamped leather, for that matter. 
But to refuse to buy Canadian nickel 
because it is controlled by one par- 
ticular firm seems a mighty poor 
reason. And it is the real reason— 
at any rate, the chief reason. 


Railway Mastication 


It is a question whether it would 
have done Little Red Riding Hocd 
any good to put an argument to 
Grandmother Wolf. One may well 
doubt whether she would have suc- 
ceeded in even delaying the horrid 
finale. When you are due to be eaten, 


you are due to be eaten. And when 
you are due to be nationalized—well, 
that is what Grandmother Govern- 
ment with the long teeth intends to 
do to you, and there doesn’t seem to 
be much use in arguing with her 
either. “The better to eat you with, 
my dear’—and so to business. You 
might as well go quietly. 

None the less, the British railways 
—high up on the list for early masti- 
cation—have chosen to state their case 
to the public in a pamphlet which has 
just been issued. Surprisingly, they 
devote very little space to arguing 
against nationalization. They probably 
feel it would be a waste of time. So 
they limit themselves to pointing out 
that the four groups, into which the 
railways of the country are divided, 
are well-organized and smooth-work- 
ing entities, and that to try to fuse 
them would lead to a disastrous dis- 
ruption of service at this time. It 
would lead also, they say, to an un- 
wieldy centralization of administrative 
control, largely out of touch with 
regional requirements. 

Whether or not this is a really 
convincing argument is for the ex- 
perts to debate. Much the same line 
of reasoning was adopted against the 
original grouping into four main 
companies 23 years ago. That amal- 
gamation undoubtedly did produce 
disruption and confusieon for a while, 
but not for long; and no one would 
deny now that it was a sound and 
wise move. 

Would complete fusion necessarily 
be disastrous? Perhaps it would, as 
the railways claim, but even the non- 
Socialist may reasonably feel that the 
argument if not conclusive. Nor is 
the argument about regional require- 
ments much more convincing. In a 
country the size of this. the centre 
can never be far from the outer edge. 

Fusion is one thing, however, and 
nationalization is another. The real 
argument against nationalization 
centres about the fitness of any 
government to undertake so vast and 
complicated a task as the administra- 
tion of a railway system employing 
625,000 people and possessing assets 
valued at about £2,000,000,000. But 
about this, wisely perhaps, the rail- 
ways have little to say. Governments 
are apt to be touchy about that sort 
of criticism. 

Instead the railways devote their 
pamphlet chiefly to a statement of 
their plans for the future—it is en- 
titled “British Railways and the 
Future’—assuming that the present 
system will be allowed to continue. 
These plans involve large extensions 
and improvements of service, and 


close cooperation with road-transport 
with a view to cutting out wasteful 
competition. The railways ask also 
for some lightening of the heavy 
burden under which they labor in 
having to maintain their lines at vast 
cost, while road-transport has the free 
use of the public highways. 

All this is excellent—so far as it 
goes. The railways are showing what 
they mean to do for the public; and, 
after all, the real test of any railway 
system is the sort of service it gives. 
British railways have given good ser- 
vice in the past, and apparently are 
planning. to give even better service 
in the future. But, as an argument 
against nationalization, it is not likely 
to cut much ice with a doctrinaire 
government which means to national- 
ize, and which has the power to do as 
it pleases. No use in Little Red Riding 
Hood explaining all the good, kind 
things she intends to do when she 
grows up and gets married. She isn’t 
going to grow up. She is going to be 
eaten. 


Old Vic Becomes High-Hat 


Can it be that the Old Vic is get- 
ting high-hat and West-End and ex- 
pensive? In the days when Miss 
Lilian (“Our Lil’) Baylis reigned as 
queen of the dingy and beloved old 
playhouse in the Waterloo Road, you 
could see Shakespeare — and very 
good Shakespeare—for a shilling or 
two. Now, if you want to _ see 
Laurence Olivier and the Old Vic 
Company in “Lear” at the New Thea- 
tre, you will pay 13/6, plus the 


agent’s commission, for your ticket 
—and lucky to get it! 

Naturally there has been a good 
deal of grumbling among old-timers, 
who take the attitude that the lq 
Vic is being false to its early ideals, 
But it is hard to see how the direc. 
tors could have avoided making 
these enormous increases. The com. 
pany was bombed out of the Water. 
loo Road, where costs were low, and 















ENVELOPES 
ARE IMPORTANT 


All business men _ realize \- 
that. Be sure yours create _ 

the right impression. Say 
“National Safety Seal’’ next 
time you order envelopes. 


All sizes and styles available 


NATIONAL 


PAPER GOODS LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
Branches from Coast to Coast 














THE SHRUB THAT STAYS DWARF 


COTONEASTER PRAECOX 


All gardeners are calling for shrubs that never grow too 
large, that will never have to be cut down and mutilated. 
This Cotoneaster, which never exceeds 21/,-3’ as ultimate 
height, is just what everybody needs for foundation 
planting, banks, and small beds. The shrub is compact 
and spreading with handsome foliage and a mass of 


scarlet berries in the fall. 


12-15” transplants, 60 cents. 
15-18” spread, B. & B., $1.25. 
18-24” spread, B. & B., $1.50. 


We grow a complete line of all hardy evergreens, 
shrubs and trees. Send for our new catalogue illustrated 


in colour. Free on request. 





The SHERIDAN NURSERIES Limited 


Nurseries: Sheridan and Clarkson, Ont. 
Head Office: 4 St. Thomas St., Torente 5. 


Sales Stations: 1186 Bay St., Toronto. 
Lakeshore Highway at Clarkson. 





send them. 


COLLINS 





of the world our way of life. 
interpreted not only through the prose and poetry 
of the country’s greatest writers, but through her 
historical documents, the writings of her pioneers, 
through her paintings and crafts, through photo- 
graphs of her people and her industries . . . It is a 
book that will give Canadians particular pleasure 
and for friends in other countries A Pocketful of 
Canada is the most Canadian thing you could 


70 Bond Street 


Something new 
for Canada... 





Edited by John D. Robins 
Here is no dry-as-dust anthology, but a book 


reflecting all the vigour and diversity of the Cana- 
dian scene, a book designed to bring to the attention 


Here is Canada, 


Over four hundred pages of significant writing 
illustrated with wood engravings by Laurence Hyde 
- and with a pictorial section of thirty-two pages. 


3.00 at your booksellers 
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has had to find a theatre in the 
West End, where costs are outrage- 
ously high. Even at the prices now 
being charged, I doubt whether the 
Old Vie is making very much profit. 
What it comes to, is that the pub- 
lic, if it wants the Old Vic—especial- 
iv if it wants such players as Olivier 
and Ralph Richardson and a gen- 
eral high standard of production— 
must be willing to pay for the privi- 
-e, Some day no doubt the old 
heatre in the Waterloo Road will be 
stored. Some day it may again 
ome possible to see Shakespeare 
a few shillings, with those 
shed audiences of humble enthusi- 
asts whom Lilian Baylis taught to 
love it. But all that is a long.way 
off. It may even have gone forever. 
In the meantime, the Old Vic is a 
West-End success and—well, just a 
little high-hat. What else could you 
expect? 
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Olivier’s Lear Superb 


Charles Lamb—at least, I think it 
was Lamb—said that “Lear” was one 
of Shakespeare’s plays more fitted for 
the study than the stage. “Othello” 
was another. For a good many years 
producers seemed to be of the same 
opinion, so far as King Lear was 
concerned. There was hardly ever 
a chance of seeing a serious produc- 
tion of it. Then Donald Wolfit 
astonished everyone, and the critics 
most of all, by making a resounding 
success of the part. 

Now Lears seem to follow one 
another as quickly as Hamlets used 
to once upon a time, when every 
tragic actor felt obliged to have a 
crack at the part—and even some of 
the comedians had ambitions to be 
Danish and melancholy. Laurence 
Olivier is the latest star to undertake 
the role of the poor silly old king, 
who divided up his kingdom between 
his daughters and was finally driven 
out into the harsh world to die. Only, 
as Olivier plays him, Lear is no do- 
tard, but a capricious and tyrannical 
old man. He is a less sympathetic 
figure in this interpretation, but the 
character is more of a pieee, and the 
foundations are more firmly laid for 
the final tragedy, which thus gains 
very much in impressiveness. 

Altogether Olivier’s Lear is a superb 
performance. Canadians may have a 
hance of seeing it fairly soon. He 
and Vivien Leigh, his wife, are going 
to Hollywood early in the new year 
to make a film, after which it is said 
to be their intention to tour with an 

Vic company through the 
ominions. But then of course the 
nees of the gods are piled high with 
ich plans as these—or would be, if 
the gods didn’t petulantly brush them 
away. So perhaps it wouldn’t do to 
count too confidently on this one. 
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Invention of Tanks 


r William Tritton, who has just 
cd at Lincoln at the age of 71, had 
s much to do as anyone with the 
ntion and earlier development of 
tank. He got the idea it is said, 
certain eaterpillar vehicles. 
Which his firm was making for sugar 
Plintations abroad. He was so im- 
Pressed with its possibilities that he 
I i tank made at his own expense, 
‘ni wrote to the War Office about 
As might perhaps be expected, 
War Office turned the idea down, 
ifterwards changed its mind and 
Orcered nearly 3,000 of them. 
‘nother explanation is that he was 
‘d to prepare designs for cater- 
p! ‘vr tractors for big naval guns, and 
B01 his idea of the tank from that. 
Possibly both explanations are true. 
In any case, his services were of 
coe 1 value that he was knighted in 
1917, and later was awarded £7,500 by 
the Inventions Tribunal. Not a lot 
©! money perhaps, but at least an 
Olicial recognition of his contribution 
to the development of the tank. 
lhe Story goes that, when the first 
“xperiments with tanks were being 
made, everything about them was 
very hush-hush and top secret. They 
were always officially described as 
water-carriers for Mesopotamia”. 
But the workmen engaged on them 
never called them anything but 
tanks”—after all, there is an obvious 
connection between tanks and water— 
and so tanks they became and ever 
afterwards remained. We should be 


stateful. Brevity is at least some- 
thing, 
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“Look ... I want to spend my advertising appropriation where it will get 
best results . . . where every penny will work double-time. 


Magazines of Canada. Why?” 


FIRST— Because the Magazines of Canada 
are the first choice in Canada. Their 
character is Canadian. For years they have 
been a ready and respected source of: in- 
formation and opinion. Today more than 
5,000,000 of the best-able-to-buy people in 
Canada—people who spend BILLIONS of 


dollars annually—read these magazines every 


month. 


SECOND—Y our advertisement in the Maga- 
zines of Canada has a I-o-n-g life. Canadians 
read these magazines because they like them 
.. . find value in them. Your message is 
seen—and seen again—many times by many 


people. 


THIRD—No other medium can display your 
message and illustrate your product so ap- 


You say the 


pealingly. Magazines permit dramatic presen- 
tation—lend sales appeal that is without 
equal. 


FOURTH—The Magazines of Canada give 
you more for your money. At a cost of only 
1/5 of a cent per person you can reach 4 out 
of 5 urban homes in Canada—with full page 


black and white advertisements. 


FIFTH— The Magazines of Canada get re- 
They are tested and proved. The 
most successful advertisers in Canada use 
them. 


sults. 


If you are not now using magazines in Can- 
ada—you should be! Ask your own Ad- 
vertising Agency. They'll tell you how the 
Magazines of Canada get you more for your 
money. 


Give Economical 


. . La Revue Populaire . 


- » Canadian Home Journal . . . Chatelaine . 


- + Le Samedi . . . Maclean's Magazine . . . Mayfair . 


Coverage 


. - National Home Monthly . . 


. . La Petite Revue . 


THE MAGAZINES OF CANADA 


Nation-Wide 


MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION OF CANADA — 137 Wellington St. W., Toronto 1 


PARTICIPATING MEMBERS: Canadian Homes & Gardens . 


. . la Revue 
. New Werld 
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SINGING WATERS 


by ANN BRIDGE 


A new, Canadian edition of 
the provocative, brilliant 
novel of ideas which the 
author of Peking Picnic has 
set in the wild beauty of the 
Albanian mountains. 
pea delightful travelogue 
e 6 ‘present (s) some very 
interesting facts and opinions 
in favour of a non-mechan- 
ized 


Yorker 


civilization.’ — New 


Literary Guild selection 
Book Society choice 


at all booksellers 


$3.00 
OXFORD 











‘ | RECORDING 
BRITAIN 


IN FOUR VOLUMES 
| 104 ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN EACH VOLUME 
| 


Beautiful water colour 


drawings, reproduced in 
duotone and full colour, 

of places and buildings of | 
historic interest in Britain. 

With witty and erudite 
descriptions by Mr. Ar- 
the Na- 


tional Gallery. Published 


nold Palmer of 


Pilgrim Trust. Volume I 


| 
i 
| in association with The 
is now ready, to be fol- 
lowed in 1947 by Volumes 


II, III and IV. 


a rg EK 


At all booksellers 
$32.00 


Per set 


f | OXFORD 





THE BOOKSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY J. E. MIDDLETON 





A Light-Hearted Contribution 
to Veteran Rehabilitation 


THE CAMELEPHAMOOSE, a novel, 
by Donald Hough. (Collins, $2.75.) 
OST in a New Guinea jungle two 

starving soldiers decide that 
when the war is over they will do 
something particular and_ special. 

After mature thought they decide to 

make animal crackers of special 

design. They are rescued and fed. 

In due time the war is over. Avery 

rejoins his wife, but brings Bill with 

him (temporarily) to the apartment 
so that he can work out the designs. 

To do this he has aequired a drawing 

board, with all architects’ acces- 

sories, at a cost of something over 

a hundred dollars. 

Meanwhile Avery has refused to 
go to work at his old job, so that the 
new plans may be realized, and his 
wife, not angrily, goes home to her 
mother. Another “lost” veteran 
joins the company. But the only 
design Bill produces is a mixture of 
elephant, moose and camel. 

That’s enough of the story to show 
the joyous, even hilarious nature of 
it. But tenderness and indignation 
are in the background; the one for 
the men who have been confused by 
army life, the other for the fat- 
headed civilians who dream of gad- 
gets and sales as the stuff of civili- 
zation. These are personified in a 
“captain of industry” who worships 
“free enterprise” and shivers at the 
mention of Russia. He has bought 
a newspaper and drives his editors 
to the edge of insanity by his fool- 
notions. “Can you imagine that?” 
exclaims one of them after reading 
a sheaf of memoranda from the Big 
Boss. And a grey-headed colleague, 
full of experience, says “Yes!” 

It is a cock-eyed book, full of wis- 
dom. Don’t miss it. 
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Going Places 


TRAVEL IN ENGLAND, by Thomas 
Burke. (Clarke, Irwin, $3.25.) 


BD Nauderticaaieieng in the forest of 

Arden, made a remark that per- 
fectly describes the state of “tour- 
ism” in Elizabethan times. “When 
I was at home I was in a better 
place.” For the roads were cross- 
country quagmires and_ robbers 
lurked here and there. No one tra- 
velled for pleasure; the nobles be- 
cause they had more sense, the com- 
mon people because the squire and 
the magistrates wouldn’t allow it. 
Folk were tied to their villages and 
needed a passport to go to the next 
county. To stay put was the chief 
duty of mankind. Royalty might 
make a “progress” from one noble- 
man’s house to another. Pilgrims 
might go to Canterbury, in bunches 
for protection, but generally ‘“no- 
body went nowhere.” 

All this is described in the early 
part of this chatty and alluring 
book. A little more freedom of pas- 
sage was common in the Stuart per- 
iod, but not until the invention of 
coaches in Georgian times was any- 
thing done about the roads. Then 
everything was done about them and 
in a very few years. Otherwise Dr. 
Johnson would not have exulted 
over the joys of travelling post- 
chaise with a pretty woman beside 
him. So the vehicles made the roads 
of England, even as the motor car 
made the roads of Canada. 

The book is profusely illustrated 
by reproduction of old prints and 
paintings. 
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Denver Sage 


I HATE THURSDAY, by Thomas 
Hornsby Ferril. (Musson, $3.00.) 

| Rea are not all-knowing, all- 

seeing, though the lesser fry 
waste a lot of good diligence in play- 
ing the part. Out in Denver there’s 
an editor on the Times who would 
like to be perfect but has no time 
for the nonsensical notion that per- 
fection can be realized. Indeed he 
drags his imperfections to the light 
with cheerfulness, equating himself 
with the general run of talkers, 
writers, and alleged thinkers stand- 


ing on. soap-boxes, pulpits or legis- 
lative carpets yelling “Look at me.” 

Here is a collection of Mr. Fer- 
ril’s pieces for the paper, some shot 
through with comic _ frustration, 
some with the sharp discernment of 
a poet who knows words and how 
to use them. For in his off-hours 
he writes poetry of such high quality 
that the New York critics bend a 
listening ear. 
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A Musician's Household 


FROM THE TOP OF THE STAIRS, 


by Gretchen Finletter. (McClel- 
land & Stewart, $3.00.) 
USICIANS in Toronto have 


warm recollections of Walter 
Damrosch, one of the most civilized 
and companionable of artists. Here 
is a picture of his intimate living as 
head of a household, drawn with 
malice towards none, by one of his 
daughters. When, as a little girl, 


she was supposed to be asleep, the 
e 


chances were that she was listening 
on the top step of the staircase, 
wrapped in a blanket—or something 
—while her parents entertained. 

Gadski might have dropped in 
after the opera, or Ethel Barrymore, 
or any of a hundred eminents who 
cherished the friendship of the 
stocky, benevolent figure sitting at 
the grand piano, or presiding at the 
supper table, and his distinguished 
wife. 

The book has happy recollections 
of Mrs. Damrosch’s rock-ribbed Re- 
publicanism, of the courage she dis- 
played in emergencies, of the comic 
opposites of thought between hus- 
band and wife, which each endured 
without protest and with an almost 
angelic toleration. It was a happy 


Middle Ground of Art 


ART OF RUSSIA; Paintings of the 
Russian People, by Helen Rubis- 
sow. (McLeod, $7.50.) 


HERE is a remarkable survey of 
Russian painting from the pro. 
duction of icons, Byzantine in con. 
ception and ornament, through the 
Czarist period when the artists 
looked to Paris for inspiration but 
wrought roughly in comparison, to 
the art-children of the revolution, 
These last, considering themselves 
prophets of the Soviet idea, are more 
interested in the message than jin 
the technique. Still the energy of 
their work commands attention. And 
it is by no means lacking in refine. 














home, remembered with affection. ment and artistic reticence. There 
ate humor. are 164 plates in black-and-white. 
NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
e “OVER A HALF CENTURY e 
SICKNESS OF SERVICE!” ALL FORMS 
AND PARTICIPATING 
POLICIES LIFE INSURANCE INSURANCE 
WITH INCLUDING 
HOSPITALIZATION COMPANY JUVENILE 
TORONTO, ONT. WM. SKELTON, RESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT 
OVER $2.00 IN ASSETS FOR EACH $1.00 OF LIABILITIES 











operation 


every hour! 


Lithium, 


atmosphere ! 





| tienen at the Salisbury Axie Division of the Dana 
Corporation at Fort Wayne, this giant Lithium 
furnace does the work of two departments in one 
. simultaneously descaling and cycle 
annealing forgings with a capacity of 4,000 pounds 


Sandblasting or pickling after heat treatment is un- 
necessary, since forgings cycle annealed in a Lithium 
descaling atmosphere emerge ready for machining, 
with the hard, gritty scale reduced to a spongy iron. 
Labor, maintenance and acid disposal costs of cleaning 

. which run as high as $12 a ton of work treated. . 
are completely eliminated. Tool life is prolonged, since 
unlike other cleaning methods leaves no 
abrasive surface on the work. All this for only 65 cents 
per ton of work treated, actual cost of the descaling 


radiant tubes. 


Lescate FOR 69 cons A TON! 





The furnace is entirely automatic, with work moved 
hydraulically on a double row. Heat is supplied by 


Designed and built specifically to overcome a mass 
production problem, this furnace is another example 


of Lithium’s ability to streamline a plant schedule . 


whether work is produced in pounds or tons. A Lithium 
representative will be glad to demonstrate how equip- 
ment like this can help you. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


ism in what is now Western Canada. 
Not until 1868 did the established 





Editor of the ‘Atlantic Monthly” 
Recalls the Fun He Had 


By B. K. SANDWELL 


TILE HAPPY PROFESSION, by 
Ellery Sedgwick. (McClelland and 
Stewart, $3.50.) 


bles art of Ellery Sedgwick, for 
many years editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, was that of knowing just 
how far the bald, literal and usually 
uninteresting facts of a true story 
needed to be touched up to make 
them suitable fare for a reading pub- 
lic whose diet had to be novel, realis- 
tic, yet never commonplace. Being 
an editor, most of his time was spent 
finding other people who cculd do this 
or telling other people how to do it; 
but he was capable enough at doing 
it himself. This volume is full of 
stories which are just too gocd to be 
merely what happened, President 
Wilson re-moulding by hand _ his 
anguish-distorted face before a mirror 
in an ante-room while waiting to ad- 
dress Congress on America’s entry 
into war (Sedgwick was got in there 
by Tumulty in the guise of a secret 
service man); Sedgwick himself at 
Sandringham, told that he must keep 
on talking to Queen Alexandra though 
she could not hear a word, and recit- 
ing “in the most exuberant of whis- 
pers” whole verses of Tennyson’s ode 
of welcome to her as the new Princess 
of many years before; Edward Bok 
writing in his account of the same 
Sandringham visit the priceless but 
extirpated line (Charles Scribner 
threw it out of the Bok book), “It re- 
mained for Bok to put Queen Mary 
at her ease;” or Ellery Sedgwick’s 
own father telling him how President 
Lincoln in 1860, visiting New York 
for the histeric Cooper Union speech, 
dropped in on a gathering of young 
Republicans and “began with a story 
so foul I cannot put it on the paper 
before me”! 

I wonder if Lincoln’s story was 
really quite so foul as that. The hints 
that are given concerning it do not 
quite bear out the theory. I wonder 
if Sedgwick actually recited “Sea 
king’s daughter from over the sea” or 
merely thought it would be a good 
idea. I wonder if Wilson’s face was 
so much like putty. I wonder if even 
the ineffable Bok— 

But Sedgwick is a true story-teller, 
which does not mean a teller of true 
stories, and there is plenty of spiritual 
truth in every line he writes. As the 
highly successful editor of a great 
magazine he knew literary lions (and 
lionesses!) of many kinds and races, 
and his memory and his power of 
evoking their personalities are amaz- 
ing, even when they died fifty years 
ag And how full of significance (to 
all Nerth Americans) is the dictum: 
“The great American sin is vulgarity 
and taste is its antidote.” And “taste 
grows from habit, and, habitually 
exercised, it will become part of your 
fibre and bone.” 


“People Called Methodists” 


METHODISM IN THE MIDDLE 
WEST, by Rev. Dr. J. H. Riddell. 
Ryerson, $3.00.) 


()NE hundred and six years ago 

the British Wesleyan Conference 
answered a request from the Hud- 
son's Bay Company by appointing 
four missionaries to “Rupert’s Land.” 
Rey. James Evans, already in Can- 
ada, was named leader. He was 
posted at Norway House. _ Rev. 
William Mason was at Rainy Lake, 
Rev. George Barnley at Moose Fac- 
tory on James Bay and Rev. R. T. 
Rundle at Edmonton House. From 
here, Rundle ranged far, among the 
Blackfeet and Crees of the plains 
and the Stonys of the Mountains, 
Winning the respect.and affection of 
the tribesmen. One of the rugged 
beaks at Banff bears his name, and 
lew indeed are the tourists who 
know why. 

As for James Evans, he was the 
man who learned the Cree tongue 
and reduced it to written form, in- 
venting syllabic signs that the In- 
dians could learn in a day or two, 
making type from the lead in tea- 
chests, ink from beaver grease and 


Wesleyans in settled Canada hear 
the voice of Rev. George McDougall 
and send him with Rev. E. R. Young, 
Rev. Peter Campbell, Rev. John 
Young and the Snyder brothers, as 
teachers, to Red River and beyond. 
So began a movement that grew in 
parallel with Western settlement 
culminating in the establishment of 
three notable colleges. 

The author of this book who was 
Principal of Wesley College, Winni- 
peg, from 1917 to 1938, lived for 
over forty years in the growing West 
and knew at first hand both tri- 
umphs and difficulties. Naturally, 
in a survey of half a continent there 


candle smoke and using a fur-baling 
machine as a printing press. The 
other two missionaries, though less 
spectacular in their achievements, 
were faithful shepherds long remem- 
bered in a hundred teepees and 
scores of H. B. C. posts. 

That was the beginning of Method- 


is too much detail for the general 
reader, but for all people whose an- 
cestry was rooted in Methodism and 
whose pride in its achievements is 
not abated the book will be treas- 
ured. And not for its facts alone. 
The author’s fine spirit and courtesy 
in referring to missionaries of other 
communions who also did exploits 
from lakehead to the foothills does 
him honor. 


MEMORY LANE 


i remember it, you bet, 
If it’s inconsequential; 
The only things that I forget 
Are those that are essential! 


May RICHSTONE 





All books mentioned in this issue, if not 
available at your bookseller’s, may be 
purchased by postal or money order to 
“Saturday Night Book Service,"’ 73 
Richmond Street W., Toronto 1. 
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FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS. POSTPAID 











YOUR HOPE OF POSSESSING ROSE 
NEED NOT BE 


e Entertain the lavish thought — that desire for luxurious 
things. Yet be practical too — attain your truly precious 
possessions by easy degrees, as with your Wallace Sterling — 
a place setting today, another at a not-too-distant tomorrow 
—a gradual but resultful stratagem for the attainment of a 
complete service. 


Good taste dictates Rose Point, for it is the epitome of silver- 
craftsmanship, subtly depicting in its sculptured magnifi- 
cence the enchanting beauty of Rose Point bridal lace with 
its strikingly beautiful Rose of Romance. Truly, Rose Point 
exemplifies that exclusive Wallace feature — Third Dimen- 
sion Beauty. 


Rose Point is within your budget, too. A six-piece place- 
setting, for example, consisting of small tea spoon, dessert 
knife, dessert fork, butter spreader, cream soup spoon and 
salad fork can be purchased for only $20.00 (plus Gov’t tax). 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 





Met Manager Sets Music Aims for 
Diploma Winners and Teachers 


By JOHN H. YOCOM 


“The world probably has never 
been so interested in education as it 
is today. But at what should educa- 
tion aim? What should- we teach, 
and what sort of human beings 
should our teaching create? Teach- 
ers probably never have had such a 
wonderful opportunity in the history 
of the world as at this time, and the 
teachers of music are no exception. 
Teachers are the guides. They must 
correct but not discourage; they 
must inspire and create ambition.” 


O stated Dr. Edward Johnson, 

C.B.E., at the Toronto Conserva- 
tory of Music’s graduation exercises 
in Convocation Hall last week. As 
General Manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Conserva- 
tory, the distinguished speaker was 








UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


WEDNESDAY 
FIVE O'CLOCKS 


SIX ONE-HOUR CONCERTS 
OF CHAMBER MUSIC 


Nov. 20 — Parlow String Quartet 
Dec. 4-—Lubka Kolessa, Pianist 
Jan. 15 —Parlow String Quartet 
Jan. 29 — Chamber Orchestra 
Ettore Mazzoleni, Conductor 
Feb. 12 —Pariow String Quartet 
Mar. 5 — Greta Kraus, Harpsichord; 


Cornelius Ysselstyn, Viola da 
Gamba; Gordon Day, Flute 


CONSERVATORY CONCERT HALL 
UNIVERSITY AVENUE at COLLEGE STREET 
SEASON TICKET $5.00 
SINGLE TICKET $1.00 
STUDENTS SERIES TICKET $2.50 
SINGLE TICKET 50c 
Mail Orders to the Secretary, 

135 College Street 

















Now, they all 
go to Joe's! 





Time was when the gang just 
wouldn’t gather at Joe’s . . his 
house was full of draughts. Joe 
piled on the fuel, but still the 
wind blew through! Now he’s 
had his house insulated with 
Spun Rock Wool—and what a 
wonderful difference! Spun 
Rock Wool is the positive insu- 
lation against cold in winter . . 
heat in summer—it’s sound, 
vermin and fireproof! What's 
more fuel costs are cut and the 
house is comfortable. 
Your architect or builder wiil 
gladly tell you how Spun Rock 
Wool Insulation can improve 
your home and save you money! 


always 


SPUN ROCK WOOLS LIMITED 


THOROLD, ONT. 
REPRESENTED BY: 
F. S. BRIDGES LIMITED, 
8 Marlborough Ave., Toronto 5 
ASBESTOS LIMITED 
1192 Beaudry St., Montreal 


SHANAHAN’S LIMITED, 
Vancouver, B.C. 5 








eminently placed to advise both the 
young graduates aspiring to profes- 
sional careers and the musical edu- 
cationists seated before him. The 
responsibility of teachers, he added, 
does not end with making the pupils 
into good musicians; they must pre- 
pare them to continue their study 
and research throughout their lives, 
becoming thereby outstanding ex- 
ponents of their art. 

(Last week came reports of new 
“broadening” courses at U.S. pro- 
fessional schools, no longer satisfied 
with simply training good “butchers, 
bakers and candlestick makers”. 
Eyeing rejuvenated interest in lib- 
eral arts courses, U.S. music schools 
have placed such subjects as_ philo- 
sophy, history, literature and econ- 
omics on timetables with harmony 
and counterpoint.) 

Dr. Johnson illustratively spoke of 
singers with excellent voices and 
Met aspirations but little or no 
knowledge of operatic repertoire. 
But he mentioned two notable excep- 
tions—Lily Pons and Patrice Munsel 
—who by reason of excellent vocal 
preparation virtually rose to star- 
dom on their first appearance.* 

Last week Principal Ettore Mazzo- 
leni pointed and counterpointed with 
pride to the past season’s record of 
the T.C.M., now celebrating its 
Diamond Jubilee: over 9,000 enrolled 
for study, from every province, the 


U.S., West Indies, etc.; over 23,000 °® 


tried the examinations; 
ment of the Senior School. 


establish- 


New Vision 


Said he: “The University, realizing 
that in recent years it had been 
working so much with the Conserva- 
tory in the field of musical educa- 
tion, found it desirable to recognize 
the Conservatory as an integral part 
of the University. A new board of 
directors was formed and Dr. John- 
son was invited to become chairman. 
His acceptance meant that a new 
vision and a new wealth of exper- 
ience in making music and musicians 
were to help in determining the 
Conservatory’s future as an_ out- 
standing school of music.” 

Sir Ernest MacMillan and Profes- 
sor Leo Smith presented to President 
Sidney E. Smith the candidates for 
the Licentiateship and _ Associate- 
ship diplomas. Premier George A. 
Drew was in attendance. 

But all the fine words about the 
Conservatory were after all only fine 
words. Best samples of its careful 
tuition came in the concluding musi- 
cal program by young folks who had 
been trained within its ivied red- 
brick walls: 13-year-old pianist Glenn 
Gould, brilliant A.T.C.M. diploma 
winner; vocalist Natalie Minunzie, 
winner of the $1,500 Jubilee Singing 
Scholarship; a string quartet from 
the Senior School. 

Toronto’s musical events calendar 
last week was so filled that space 


. 





*The Met's 18-week season 


Nov. 
11, with Lily Pons in the title role of a fresh- 
“Lakmé”’, 


opens 


ly costumed revival of Delibes’ 





Donald Dickson, sensational young 
American baritone, at the Toronto 
Symphony's Pop Concert, Nov. 15. 


limitations prevent complete reports. 
Here are some highlights. As one 
might expect, Yehudi Menuhin gave 
unmitigated pleasure to his Massey 
Hall audience. His glorious perform- 
ance of Vieuxtemps’ Concerto No. 
4 in D-minor was brimful of virtu- 
osity. Although Bela _ Bartok’s 
“Premiére sonata” is of the revolu- 
tionary type often only fully under- 
stood by tight, little esoteric groups 
of modernist composers and musi- 
cians, last week’s listening public 
dropped its mental inertia, perked 
up at the dissonances in the peppery, 
Hungarian folk-music. Anyone less 
able than Menuhin couldn’t have 
effected it. 


Betters Chilean’s Record 


Last July at Philadelphia’s Robin 
Hood Dell Chilean pianist Claudio 
Arrau (S.N., Nov. 2) made man-bites- 
dog news by playing both the Brahms 
mcnumental concertos, 1 and 2, on 
the same program, Last week at 
Eaton Auditorium a brilliant 16-year- 
old Toronto girl beat Arrau. Phyllis 
Knight played two complete con- 
certos (Mozart A-major and Greig 
A-minor), plus the Andante move- 
ment of Tschaikowsky’s B-flat minor, 
and then, as a good-measure solo, 
Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasy”. Leo 
Barkin as the next best after a real 
orchestral accompaniment was at 
piano secundo. Miss Knight has un- 
usual pianistic gifts and musical in- 
telligence. Aside from the physical 
achievement of her performance, it 
was remarkable for sensitivity, con- 
trol of tone and dynamics, and tech- 
nical precision. Her music never lost 
its charm, its impeccably turned 
phrasing, its rhythmic flow. Only 
near the end of the last single move- 
ment did faintly evident fatigue make 


the tempos a shade too precipitate. 

In its second subscription concert 
the T.S.O., under Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan, maintained the high standard 
set earlier this season. The first Cana- 
dian performance of Guarnieri’s Bra- 
zilian Overture Concertante was given 
a luke-warm reception. Noisy disson- 
ances pointed up the Latin-American 
color and rhythms but kept the com- 
position at the level of a novelty. Best 
number of the night was Sibelius’s 
Symphony No. 2, a superb handling 
in all its dimensions. With Associate 
Conductor Ettore Mazzoleni the Pop 
concert was a program of familiars 
done with freshness and vitality. The 
tempos and volumes’. taken ~ in 
“Marche Slave” and Berlioz’ “Rako- 
czky March” we found a bit disturb- 
ing, although the latter was actually 
written to drive listeners into a 
frenzy of patrictism. The late Jerome 
Kern’s slick, tone-poem treatment of 
choice “Showboat” morsels, entitled 
“Scenario”, told the colorful story. 
(Why did Kern omit from this score 
the sobby “My Bill’, originally sung 
by Helen Morgan, no worse and no 
better than the other tunes?) Spanish 
soprano Carmen Torres was guest- 
artist. 

Red-haired, 42-year-old Helen 
Traubel, the greatest U.S. Wagnerian 
soprano of her generation, keeps at 
the Met top with her Isolde and 
Brunnhilde. Last week the St. Louis- 
born prima donna gave subscribers to 
the Eaton Auditorium Concert Series 
a moving performance of Wagner’s 
“Fortdenn Eile” from “Die Walkure,” 
sang Schubert and R. Strauss lieder 
and English songs with superlative 
artistry. The one weak spot in the 
program was the frequent over- 
pedalling of her pianist, Coenraad 
Bos. 

Gordon Hallett, one-time well-known 


mI canes 


duo-pianist, in a return recital after 
years of wartime absence, playeq 
Brahms Sonata in F-Minor with a not. 
able fluency of execution that comes 
only after complete understanding of 
a complex work. Similarly, his 
Chopin was done with unfailing taste 
and feeling; his Liszt Concert Etude 
in F with forceful dramatic impact. 

The T.C.M. “Wednesday Five 
O’clock Series” of six chamber music 
concerts opens on November 20 with 
the Parlow String Quartet. 
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Mary Had a Little 
Bad Judgment 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


HERE has been a constant spate 

of comedies about pregnancy 
over the past season or two but 
“Mary Had A Little’ seems to be 
the definitive work on the subject. 
This desperately contrived little 
comedy uses all the preceding gags 
together with a number of additions 








EATON AUDITORIUM 
Saturday, Nov. 16th 


at 8.45 p.m. 


MARGARET 


PIANIST 
SEATS NOW 


$2.00, $1.50, $1.00 (Tax 





Extra) 





(Students’ Tickets 50c at Tor. Cons.) 
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*The Union of Canton is proud, 
during its Ill years of opera- 








“JUST WHAT IS A_ 
, “TARIFF” COMPANY ? 


A “Tariff? Company is much 
more than one of a number of 
Companies having “something 
in common”. It is pledged to pro- 
mote ethical conduct, to adhere 
to correct insurance principles 
and practices and to provide 
the utmost in financial coverage 
at equitable rates, 


FULL Protection and SAFE Indemnity 
To insure with the “Union of Canton” is to enjoy the fullest degree of 
protection—whether fire, accident, automobile, burglary, or any other 
form of general insurance. Your “Union of Canton" Agent will gladly 
tell you more about these worth-while “Tariff” benefits. 


UNION INSURANCE 


SOCIETY OF CANTON 


LEM’ 2D 








tion, and in association with 
other “Tariff” companies, to have 
shared in rendering to buyers of 
insurance a thoroughly sound 
and highly valuable money- 
saving service. By pooling loss 
experience, centralizing inspec- 
tion, preventing and curtailing 
losses, economies have been 
effected which are passed along 
to the public in the form of 
reduced premiums, 
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that were apparently swept up from 
the floor after the other researchers 
had finished their work and gone 
home. 

As a result of being beaten over 
the head by blunt-edged doubles 
entendres through two acts. the 
writer is a little vague about the 
plot, but it had something to do with 


‘a medical man engaged in hypnotic 


investigations into the mental life of 
expectant mothers. These researches 
were presently interrupted by a 
-_-- e 


FINDS COURSE 
FASCINATING AND 
PROFITABLE 
*“‘Never in my life have I 
found anything more fasci- 
nating than N.I.A. Train- 
ing. I am _ proud, too, 
that articles of mine are 





now being published regu- 
larly. The first ones were 
retouched, but the last 
appeared as I had written 
it and of course the wonder 
of wonders is to see my 
mame under the lead.’’ — 
Evelyn R. Leitch, P.O. Box 
186, High River, Alberta, 
Canada. 


| How do you 
KNOW 


you can’t write? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the 
least bit of training, under competent 
guidance? ne 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is 
so easy to do, waiting for the day to 
come when you will awaken, all of a 
sudden, to the discovery, “I am a 
writer’? 

If the latter course is the one of your 

choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors 
must be internes. Engineers must be 
draftsmen. We all know that, in our 
time, the egg does come before the 
Cc! Ken. 
t is seldom that any one becomes a 
writer until he (or she) has been writing 
for some time. That is why so many 
authors and writers spring up out of the 
newspaper business. The day-to-day 
necessity of writing—of gathering ma- 
erial about which to write—develops 
their talent, their insight, their back- 
ground and their confidence as nothing 
else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute 
of America bases its writing instruction 
on journalism—continuous writing—the 
training that has produced so many 
successful authors. 





Learn to write by Writing 


NEWSPAPER Institute training is 
4% based on the New York Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing 
i )ur OWN home, on your own time. 
\ k by week you receive actual as- 
Siguments, just as if you were right at 
on a great metropolitan daily. 
writing is individually corrected 
‘onstructively criticized. Thorough- 
ly experienced, practical, active writers 
a responsible for this instruction. 
r such sympathetic guidance, you 
find that (instead of vainly trying 
py someone else’s writing tricks) 
are rapidly developing your own 
nective, self-flavored style—under- 
g an experience that has a thrill to 
t and which at the same time develops 
u the power to make your feelings 
‘late. 
ny people who should be writing 
ne awe-struck by fabulous stories 
millionaire authors, and there- 
I give little thought to the $25, $50 
al $100 or more that can often be 
é ed for material that takes little 
t to write—stories, articles on busi- 
I hobbies, homemaking, farming, 
S Ss, local, club and church activities, 
things that can easily be turned 
in leisure hours, and often on the 
ilse of the moment. 


chance to test yourself—FREE! 





unique Writing 
i . . nae ig NOTICE TO 
er y¢ ossess the 
imental qualities see asap 
ary to successful Newspaper Institute's 
18 — acute observa- operations In Canada 


have been approved by 
the Foreign Exchange 
Control. Board. To fa- 
cilitate all financial 
transactions, a special 
permit has been as- 
Inst signed to their account 
‘ yagi with The Canadian 
{ America, One Bank of Commerce, 
. Avenue, New York Montreal. 
NY. to aoe 


dramatic instinct, 
imagination,etc. 
enjoy taking this 
he coupon will 
it, without obliga- 
Newspaper 











inded 1925) 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 
8 Send me, without cost or obliga- | 
on, your Wretimg Aptitude Test and further 
| ‘tormation about writing for profit, as promised | 
! Saturday Night, November 9th. 
| uw ) | 
Mrs { 
| Miss | | 


No salesman 
98-T-366 


(All correspondence confidential. 
will call on you.) 
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strip-tease, a piano monologue by an 
artist equipped with immense confi- 
dence but practically no material, a 
crisis in which one of the actors lost 
his pants and a big scene with every- 
body on stage in which Miss Mary 
Brian turned up embarrassingly 
tight, in Edmund Lowe’s pyjamas. 
This brought the authors to the end 
of the second act. It’s possible they 
had saved their really sensational 
laughs for the last act, but I didn't 
wait to see. 

Edmund Lowe, late of the screen 


is responsible for most of the com- 


edy. 


His comedy consists almost 
entirely of double-takes of the 
“What did I say!” variety, accom- 
panied by alarming eye-poppings. He 
also slaps feminine derriéres when- 
ever the opportunity presents itself, 
which is oftener than seemed pos- 
sible. Mary Brian who used to play 
nice girl parts on the screen, plays 
a nice girl part here under heavy 
handicap. She looks as attractive as 
ever but she should be more careful 
of the company she keeps: 





THE FILM PARADE 





On The Whole It's Better To Be 
Scared Than To Be Bored 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


| RATHER be reasonably scared 

than unreasonably bored and I'd 
rather sit through a good Grade B 
thriller like “Black Angel” than 
through a_ pretentious emotional 
drama with Grade A trimmings like 
“A Stolen Life.” 

“Black Angel” doesn’t pretend to 
be anything except a_ second-rate 
murder mystery and it makes no 
effort to fool you except under the 
recognized rules of the “Whodunit” 
school. It has a routine plot with 
occasional gaps in logic so wide that 
you could drive a team of screen 
authors through them. It doesn’t 
worry much about these, however, 
but just hustles along, making the 
most of what it has—speed, energy, 
Dan Duryea’s curiously frightening 
face, Peter Lorre’s opaque stare with 
mischief brewing incessantly behind 
it. 

Like all good Hollywood char- 
acters, actors Duryea and Lorre 
have a sort of inverted artist’s creed 
which insists that a thing which 
isn’t particularly worth doing is 
always worth doing as well as pos- 
sible; and it is this quality of impec- 
cable competence on an unassuming 
level that makes a picture like 
“Black Angel” worth sitting through. 
Besides it is a pretty good murder 
mystery which means that it moves 
along fast enough, so that skepticism 
hasn’t time to catch up; at any rate 
in time to destroy the interest. 

Behind relatively humble pictures 
of this sort there is always an 
admirable technical competence 
which the non-technical must 
respect. Speed and tension are cun- 
ningly and tirelessly calculated and 
all to the end of, literally, getting 
away with it; getting away with 
dubious plots and unlikely motiva- 
tion and keeping us alert and 
believing right up to the end. Even 
if it’s only a trick it’s still a trick 
you have to admire. 


A Twin Opus 


“A Stolen Life’ allows skepticism 
plenty of time to keep well abreast 
of the action all the way through. 
It is one of those identical twins plots 
with Bette Davis playing Kathie the 
good twin and Pat the bad one, 
sometimes alternately and sometimes 
simultaneously. This is a difficult 
illusion to maintain under the best 
circumstances; and_ since Bette 
Davis’s mannerisms are quite fre- 
quently incredible enough for one 
and can’t possibly be shared by two 
with any degree of persuasiveness, 
the illusion tends to wear pretty 
thin. In fact the impression you get 
most of the time is of Miss Davis 
talking interminably to herself, 
alternating nasty jibes with angelic 
courtesy. 

It was no great help to credulity 
that one twin was made impeccably 
good and the other incorrigibly bad, 
as an aid to identification. This was 
inevitable perhaps, since any: attempt 
to bring the twins together, any 
recognizable norm of human beha- 
vior would have confused the audi- 
ence hopelessly. If Pat were to 
concede, “O.K., you saw him first. 
you go ahead,” who could tell which 
twin was being magnanimous? And 
if Kathie were to yield to a natural 
sisterly impulse and slap her twin’s 
face, who could tell which face got 
slapped, Pat’s or Kathie’s? Obvi- 
ously you have to keep your audience 


straight on these points, and, to 
make sure you do, never yield an 
inch in either nastiness or sublimity. 

Kathie, it seems is a gentle, sensi- 
tive but clearly third-rate artist and 


Pat is a gay, unscrupulous girl with 
an eye for men, particularly any 
man of Kathie’s. So when Kathie 
takes up with a lighthouse keeper 
(Glenn Ford) Pat snatches him right 
from under her nose and marries 
him in no time. There’s a stylish 
wedding with Kathie as the bravely 
smiling bridesmaid and after that 
the wicked twin disappears for a 
while and the good one goes off to 
moon and paint bad pictures. 


Hors d'oeuvres and Skiffs 


After a while she takes up with a 
ferocious young artist who lives only 
for his painting and supports himself 
by crashing private studio parties 
and gobbling up all the zetits fours 
in sight. He disappears presently 
almost as inexplicably as he turned 
up, and a little later Kathie and Pat 
are out sailing a skiff on the Atlantic. 
Pat is swept overboard in a gale, 
leaving nothing behind but her 
wedding ring and Kathie, showing an 
unexpected spurt of initiative, decides 
to appropriate the wedding ring and 
the bereaved husband along with it. 
It never occurs to her, of course, that 


the life she has gone to the trouble 
of stealing mightn’t be fit for any- 
thing except the nearest ashcan, but 
with Kathie’s luck that was the way 
it was bound to happen. It all works 
out fine in the end, of course, if you 
have the patience to wait that long. 





SWIFT REVIEW 





HENRY V._ Laurence Olivier’s 
beautiful adaptation of the Shake- 
spearean historical play. 

THE KID FROM BROOKLYN. 
Danny Kaye in a frantic and often 
very funny revival of Harold Lloyd's 
“The Milky Way.” 

SMOKY. Screen version of the 
Will James novel about the friend- 
ship between a man and a horse. 
With Fred MacMurray and a 
superbly photogenic stallion. 


I'VE ALWAYS LOVED YOU. The 


Trilby-Svengali legend again, with 
lots of Rachmaninoff superbly 
dubbed in by Artur Rubinstein. 
Worth listening to, if not worth 


watching. With Philip Dorn, 
Catherine MacLeod. 
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WORLD OF WOMEN 





Will a Woman Ever Be Britain's 
Prime Minister? Some Think So 


By JOHN HOCKIN 


London. 


THIRTY-TWO year old woman, 

a newcomer in national politics, 
was a star turn at the Conservative 
Conference at Blackpool, England’s 
well-known seaside resort. With her 
hard-hitting ridicule of “the doodlers 
of Whitehall,” Miss Pat Hornsby- 
Smith, red-haired former secretary to 
a wartime Minister, put herself on 
the political map. 

Her maiden triumph was so re- 
markable that, if she had been a man, 
it is certain someone would have dis- 
cerned the makings of an Asquith or 
an Attlee. Every male political comet 
however brief his appearance, is ap- 
plauded with the query: “Will he be 
Prime Minister one day?” No one 
has hinted at such a possibility in 
respect of Miss Hornsby-Smith or any 
other of the women who have burst 
from time to time into the political 
firmament. 

Twenty-seven years .ago, when 
Lady Astor, as the first woman M_P.., 
took her seat in the House of Com- 
mons, such a suggestion would have 
set the whole of Britain laughing. 
Now the majority would probably 
smile. But is it so impossible? The 
women themselves don’t think so, 


“Curious Medley” 


“Of course there can be a woman 
Prime Minister,’ says Miss J. Card- 
well, whe, as organizer of the All- 
Party Women for Westminster Move- 
ment, has better opportunities than 
most to judge women’s progress in 
politics during the last generation. 
“And there will be, provided that 
women are given equal opportunities 
in public service and equal loyalty 
from associates and supporters.” 

It is less than forty years since suf- 
fragettes were chaining themselves to 
the railings of Buckingham Palace 
during women’s campaign for the 
vote. It was only in 1919 that an el- 
derly peer was writing to a friend in 
the United States: ‘“‘The new House of 
Commons is likely to be a curious med- 
ley of Labor, socialists and women.” 
The writer was Lady Astor’s father-in- 
law. To him, as to the majority of 
older people at the time, women’s en- 
try into politics was as stupid as it 
was shocking 

After every General Election since 
1919 the number of women M_.P.’s has 


increased. There were sixteen wo- 
men in the House of Commons in war- 
time. The present House of Commons 
started off with twenty-four. Twenty- 
four women compared with 591 men 
may not seem many, but there are 
signs that the swing-over to women 
will be far quicker in the future. 

Women are now occupying an in- 
creasing proportion of the seats on the 
executives of the political parties. 
More significant still is the number of 
women among local councillors — 
many, like Miss Hornsby-Smith, young 
women with ardent political ambi- 
tions. Local councils are the nurser- 
ies for the House of Commons. 

In and out of Parliament, quietly 
and without fuss, women during and 
since the war have entrenched them- 
selves far more deeply in the politics 
of Great Britain, Recently for in- 
stance, the Labor Party’s Women’s 
Conference was held at Hastings and 
a long list of important measures were 
discussed. In the Commons, women 
M.P.’s not only have their own Com- 
mittees but are exerting a stronger in- 
fluence, out of proportion to their 
numbers, on the general committee 
work of the House. 

A valuable Woman Power Commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Miss 
Irene Ward functioned during the war. 
A woman, Mrs. Mavis Tate, cour- 
ageously went with the All-Party 
Committee to inspect the horrors of 
Buchenwald, A woman, Miss Alice 
Bacon, went with the recent goodwill 
mission to Russia. Analysis cf House 
of Commons proceedings shows that 
the woman M.P.’s are relatively more 
active than the men in questioning 
Ministers on food, housing and other 
domestic issues. 

A woman M.P., the late Miss Elea- 
nor Rathbone, paved the way for the 
Family Allowances Bill with her tire- 
less campaigning for mothers and 
children. Lady Megan Lloyd George 
is as big a political figure as any 
backbencher in the House of Com- 
mons. Following in the footsteps of 
Miss Margaret Bondfield, the first wo- 
man in the Cabinet, the Minister of 
Education is a woman, Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson, and. Dr. Edith Summer- 
skill is No. 2 at the Ministry of Food. 

How do.-high Whitehall officials, 
almost exclusively men, get on with 
the women Ministers? Here is a point 
that would assume greater importance 
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if and when women fill the highest 
posts in the Cabinet. The answer the 
women give is that it depends on 
whether the men put prejudice or ef- 
ficiency first. All the men at the 
Ministry of Labor had the highest re- 
gard for Miss Margaret Bondfield. Dr. 
Summerskill has won the respect of 
the food officials. 

On the platform women are also 
going ahead and what the Labor Party 
regards as its greatest single triumph 
during the last elections was the cap- 
ture of the Exchange Division of 
Liverpool by a woman, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Braddock. 

From a community roughly half 
men and half women, feminists claim 
there ought to be fifty-fifty repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. 
This, they believe, would mean better 
Government. They say they will be 
nearer their goal when women voters 
become more politically educated and 
are less ruled by unreasoning senti- 
ment. With three hundred women 
M.P.’s the advent of a woman Prime 
Minister would logically only be a 
matter of time. 


Party Leadership 


Ability, seniority and political pres- 
tige could be expected to bring a 
woman eventually to the leadership 
of a political party and, if that party 
won an election, she would in normal 
circumstances become Prime Minister. 
Already women are higher up the 
political ladder than many imagine. 
Lady Violet Bonham-Carter, in the 
top flight of platform speakers, is 
President of the Liberal Party Organ- 
ization. Women have been chairmen 
of T.U.C. conferences. Such positions 
are traditional stepping-stones to the 
Cabinet. Men are still men in the 
Cabinet Room but any prejudice that 
existed when Miss Margaret Bondfield 





first took her place at the long, pol- 
ished table in 10 Downing Street has 
long since disappeared. 

How would other countries react to 
a woman Prime Minister to speak for 
Britain? It is hard to picture a wo- 
man at a Big Three Conference in 
Moscow. But, while more British wo- 
men are stepping forward into politics, 
other countries will not be’ standing 
still. 

In the United States there are Con- 
gresswomen and a woman, Miss 
Frances Perkins, was once Secretary 
of Commerce. In France there are 
women deputies and one of them 
forced the Government to clamp down 
on organized vice in Paris. Women 
sit in Canada’s Parliament. Madame 


Spaak, mother of Henri Spaak, Re}. 
gium’s Foreign Minister and U.N.O’s 
President, was the first woman deputy 
in Belgium and many are following 
her along the political road. In Russia 
there are women deputies on the high. 
est policy-shaping committee of the 
Soviet. This committee plays such an 
important role in shaping Russia's 
domestic policy.that members can only 
be elected by the clique of the Com. 
munist Party, who have had them. 
selves to pass an “efficiency test’. 
So that, if a woman ever goes to 10 
Downing Street, it will be part of a 
world-wide trend. The average man 
might not like it; men did not like the 
suffragettes or the first woman Pp. 
But they had to lump it in the end 
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Take a Letter, Sir Boss, We Too 
Have a Few Comments to Make 


By ELLEN MACKIE 


apm st ip you would like to slip 
down to the basement for this 
session, Sir Boss! Take a package of 
cigarettes, for it may be hot and long 
—and it’s going to be somewhat per- 
sonal. You know how women are 
when they get the floor, 

You see, old man, the girls in your 
office have ganged up on you. They 
say you’re forever beefing about their 
incompetence, always rubbing it in 
that your secretary can’t punctuate 
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for sauerkraut; that you grouch about 
the filing clerk deliberately hiding im- 
portant letters. And that dumb 
switchboard operator who gave you 
the tax collector when you called for 
a taxi! Oh, and they drive you mad 
with their jangling bracelets, and toes 
sticking through sandals, and that 
cheap perfume— 

Granted your secretary is fidgety 
when you are trying to concentrate 
on letters, twisting her hair and wind- 
ing her feet around the chair legs. 
Okay, boss— so you’ve rubbed it in 
plenty. 

But just a minute, Sir Boss! From 
where these girls sit maybe you don’t 
look such a paragon yourself. They 
think it is about time to turn the 
other side of the coin. 

That’s why the girls on your staff 
are taking courses in Personality and 
Charm. “To charm who?” does Sir 
Boss’ little woman ask? Relax, ma- 
dam. Their aims are strictly honor- 
able. They are streamlining, learning 
how to groom and dress smartly, to 
cut out the frills and fancy-doodles 
that get on the Boss’ nerves. They 
are training their voices to sound like 
muted music over the telephone, to 
work together smoothly. 

But here’s where they’ve spilled the 
beans on you, Boss, In the class of 
business psychology at this Personal- 
ity and Charm school office and store 
problems are straightened out. Well, 
guess who they say makes the blood 
pressure shoot up, and the superiority 
complex toboggan down, more often 
than any ten worst office headaches? 
Genus homo, male—the Boss. 


Miss Smith Says— 


Oh, sure, your secretary admits you 
have got plenty on the ball. You may 
be a regular home town Van John- 
ston, You may be the helluvafella 
when out with the boys on Saturday 
night. But come Monday morning! 
Ho—hum! When you buzz for Miss 
Smith to take dictation, she says your 
classic profile looks about as animated 
as a pound of lard. 

It’s that hangover, Boss. Miss Smith 
says you get temperamental as a 
ballerina, ‘I would need to have two 
heads, four hands and as many feet 
as a centipede, the way he has me 
tearing around. I have to cancel ap- 
pointments and smooth things over by 
telephone, by telegraph—and the fibs 
I’ve got to tell! 
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Miss Smith says every Boss dreams 
of a secretary who is a honey blonde 
with the chassis of Betty Grable. Or 
maybe smokey-eyed Rosalind Russell, 
plus the accuracy of an adding ma- 
chine. But even with a bird brain 
you can vote on the girl most likely 
to succeed—that cute little dish with 
gold hair and a trim ankle. 

Miss Smith should know. Right 
now she is stuck with one of these 
dolls in her stenographic department, 
a Miss Flossie Flopp, who spends 
most of her time phoning her hair- 
dresser, or out in the cloak room 
powdering her nose and smoking 
cigarettes. Yes, a protege of the 
Boss. He fired Miss Grey, an A-1 
stenographer; plain but neat as a fil- 
ing cabinet. No, it wasn’t B.O. or 
O.B. Nothing like that. Just a little 
whim. He could see through her 
nylons—oh, a bit of fluff on her legs. 
It offended his aesthetic eye. The 
Boss may boast about his manly, 
hirsute chest, but a gal’s legs—uh-uh. 
He said afterwards to Miss Smith, 
“That Miss Grey must be a leftover 
from the Piltdown age.” Whatever 
that is. 


But Brittle 


Jean, a snub-nosed little reception- 
ist, says that her Boss is oh, so brittle. 
He won’t see anyone unless they prac- 
tically step out of Who’s Who, or are 
armed with a letter from a bank 
manager. Jean has to type out a 
synopsis of the caller’s business and 
present it to his lordship. By the time 
the poor devil does get in to the pre- 
sence, his knees are guava jelly. If 
he has anything to sell, he oozes out, 
a mere trickle. 

“It took a woman to put it over on 
the Boss like a wet umbrella,” Jean 
recalled, “She was one of these high 
pressure females, six foot tall in her 
nylons, and wearing a sugarloaf hat 
that just brushed the roof.” 

How she got past the fixed bayonets, 
Jean hadn’t the foggiest idea. They 
got their first glimpse of her, through 
the glass, towering over the Boss, out- 
speeding Winchell with a sales talk 
about heaven-knows-what. Sir Boss 
was between the devil and the deep 
she. The damsel was too big to throw 
out, and she had him pinned where 
he couldn’t get his arm past her to 
ring the buzzer. 

“For my money,” Jean giggled, “it 
was funnier than Bob Hope. He had 
to sign on the dotted line, and I’ll bet 
whatever he was forced into buying 
was Slated for the ash can. After she 
loped out, the Boss hit the roof. How 
in the name of everything had she 
gotin? Search us! Later, the janitor 
tipped me off. It seems he was kind 
of flattered by her approach, and he 
let her in at a private door which 
opened directly to the chief’s office.” 


Home for Girls 


“All we need in our office are the 
bedroom slippers and a housecoat,” 
said Peggy who works on a switch- 
board, ‘“‘to turn it into a girls’ dormi- 
tory. Our Boss is a family man. He 
fixes up little gadgets all over the 
place—mirrors, stove, kettles, dishes, 
lares and penates — so we can eat, 
dress for a show, everything but sleep 
in the office. Nice going, all right,” 
the girls all agree, “but there is ma.” 

Ma drops in with her exuberant off- 
spring every day cr so. The kids turn 
the place into bedlam. The girls have 
to trail through shops for birthday 
gifts for the whole family. And for 
days before Christmas, pa’s office 
looks like the toy department in a 
Main Street bargain basement. 

“We don’t mind his fussy little 
ways,” laughed Peggy, “he does make 
us comfortable. If he just wouldn’t 
forget that he isn’t talking to ma, 
when he calls us girlie, or Peggy-pie, 
Of course we laugh, but it has its 
awkward moments. You see, there 
are salesmen dropping in every day. 
They don’t quite get the set-up, The 
Boss’ paternal prattle gives them the 
wrong idea.” 

Peggy said that at first the girls 
didn’t catch on when they were in 
vited to shows and night clubs by 
some of these gentlemen. When they 
were given the brush-off the comment 
was “Oh, sugar-daddy’s girl, eh?” 

There is one type of Boss the girls 
would like to see domiciled on an 
island in the mid-Pacific. The bach- 
elor. The old boy of fifty-odd who is 





always boasting that “the nicest 
things are free,” i.e, himself, his part- 
ner’s Scotch, the Sunday dinners of 
his friends, and so on ad infinitum. 
Ann’s Boss is one of these un- 
attached males who missed out on 
romance, His one and only was 
nabbed away from under his nose 





while he hung around in the valley 
of indecision and left the maiden 
wilting on the stalk. It turned him 
against all fickle femmes to writing 
satirical poetry. 

Ann and another girl handle the 
whole job while the sentimental Boss 
gives his whole time to hobbies: writ- 
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ing ironical verse after the Dorothy 
Parker school, gardening, and stamp 
collecting. 

“We call him our pseudo-man- 
ager,” said Ann. “He ambles in about 
noon, fusses around, just goes through 
the motions, then he’s off, and we 
never see hide nor hair of the old coot 
again that day.” 

She recalled that when the vice- 
president comes to town, the Boss is 
right up on his toes, his chest inflated 
like a brigadier-general’s. All he 
necds is the row of medals. He hauls 
in a fat bonus at the end of the year— 
while the girls who do the work pre- 
tend to go into rhapsodies over a 
measly compact that looks _ sus- 
piciously like a gift from the five-and- 
dime store. 

rances on the files says her bach- 
elor Boss is a tough Joe. He came up 
the hard way. He is big and husky 
with a jaw like Pat O’Brien and you 
cai hear his booming voice the min- 
ute he steps out of the elevator. He 
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explodes into the office followed by a 
big police dog. Then the buzzer be- 
gins to buzz, the dog growls and the 
whole staff break into goose-pimples. 
You have to know when to duck if 
he’s grumpy. 

“Not that we’re afraid of him. His 
bark is worse than his bite. But the 
big noise he makes gets under our 
skin like a perpetual buzz bomb, Get 
him mad enough and he’ll fire any- 
body on the spot. Of course it’s only 
tough talk—if you walk out on him, 
Sir Boss sits chewing his cigar as 
glum as though the stock market had 
hit the skids.” 


Interview 


The only femme who ever im- 
pressed this Boss was a little bobby- 
soxer just through business college. 
He had advertised for a junior steno- 
grapher. Bobby-Sox arrived with a 
list of questions typed out on paper. 
She interviewed him. He was so in- 
trigued by her audacity, he sat tamely 
answering questions while she jotted 
down his replies. Then she got up to 
go. “I’ll take your phone number,” 
she said, “and let you know, I have 
one or two other employers to inter- 
view.” 

“That girl’s going places,” admired 
the Boss. He actually waited for her 
a day or two, hoping she would decide 
to choose him. 
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Palladium, a rare, precious 
metal of the platinum group 
brings out the full beauty of 
gems. Palladium’s hardness 
enables it to hold gems tightly 
—safely. It offers a lifetime 
of enduring beauty. Many 
jewelry designers today are 
using palladium for their 
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The average man is a decent indi- 
vidual and the next problem may 
never be encountered. 

How to behave if the Boss gets play- 
ful enough to make a pass at his sec- 
retary? There is no positive rule to 
cover such an eventuality. That it 
does sometimes happen, though, was 
brought out by the question being 
raised in the psychology class, as to 
how a girl could handle this kind of 
impasse. 

The answer is—Don’t make an issue 
of it. Act as though nothing has hap- 
pened. However, if he persists Inez 
Pierson, the instructor, suggests a 
naive remark such as, “I see Junior 
has the braces off his teeth now. Is 
he your youngest, or was the last a 
girl or boy?” 

That should work the presto-chango 
from gay Lothario to paterfamilias 
and still save Sir Boss’ face. There 
is one occasion, however, that in spite 
of Emily Post’s “don’ts,” and “No nice 
girl will—” still remains a business 
dilemma. That is the office party. 
The office party can be a properly 
conducted affair, and usually is. But 
should there be indications that the 
party is nearing the borderline be- 
tween fun and foolishness, it’s a 
good idea to have a plan prepared. 

It. may be an anniversary. Or per- 
haps they’re throwing a celebration 
for the Boss’ birthday; or that pre- 
Christmas binge! At all events the 
average business has some sort of 
celebration once a year. 

About 4:30 Jane and the other girls 
in the office stop work and begin to 
make sandwiches. They fix up can- 
apes, set out olives, pickles and salted 
nuts, while the men see that there 
are drinks on ice: beer and scotch— 
sherry for Miss Jones, the elderly 
bookkeeper, who looks down her 
nose at anything less “refained.” 


When To Leave 


Around five the party gets under 
way. A round or two of drinks breaks 
the ice, and everyone is pleasantly 
sociable. 

After the food is passed, however, 
and the drinks are again going the 
rounds, it would be a smart idea for 
Jane to suddenly remember that 
dinner date with her spinster aunt 
Agatha, and then and there to make a 
nonchalant and unobtrusive exit. 
The more popular the girl is the 
more cagey she’ll have to be to pull 
off this early getaway. 

She stays on and let us suppose the 
drinks flow too freely. If Jane glimp- 
ses the lipstick-plastered faces of 
some of the men, she may remember 
with misgivings that tomorrow is an- 
other business day. When she visua- 
lizes herself and the other girls work- 
ing side by side with the playboys of 
tonight the party isn’t funny any 
more. 


If Mrs. Boss should iend her re- 
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straining presence, it would help Jane 
and her associates to keep the tempo 
at a happy balance. 

As was pointed out above, there is 
no authority as to where to draw the 


line. However Inez Pierson’s succinct 
“You can’t kiss your boss and work 
for him,” says plenty. It should leave 
no girl in doubt as to when it is time 
to bow herself gracefully out. 
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Reconversion to Simple Life 
Is Apt to be Complex, Too 


By EMILY HORRICKS 


N RS. Thorpe was delighted when 
1V¥i mrs. Burns asked her to sub- 
stitute at the Tuesday Afternoon 
Bridge Club. It had been a long time 
since she had been able to get out to 
daytime festivities like teas and 
bridge-parties. But now that the 
Home Aides had been organized, she 
could manage it. During the war she 
had been too busy to feel “out of 
things”, but now, she thought, it was 
high time she got back into the social 
group to which she rightfully be- 
longed. 

Betsy Stone, whose place she was 
taking, had moved to the country 
some months ago, and was finding it 
increasingly difficult to come to the 
meetings. Mrs. Thorpe wouldn’t be 
surprised if Betsy dropped out en- 
tirely, and then she, Mrs. Thorpe, 
would be “in” permanently. 

The Tuesday Afternoon Bridge 
Club had kept going all through the 
war. The membership underwent a 
gradual change as people moved 
away, or maids left, or new babies 
arrived. But it had survived tri- 
umphantly 


Bib And Tucker 


Mrs. Thorpe took a long time over 
dressing. She re-did her nails com- 
pletely though the polish was only 
the least bit chipped. She mended a 
tiny rip in one of her gloves. How 
fortunate that she had her new per- 
manent just the week before! The 
weather too was being cooperative. 
There was just enough autumn chill 
in the air to justify her wearing the 
gray dressmaker suit with matching 
hat,—her smartest costume 

So, although a little nervous as she 
rang the bell of Mrs. Burns’ white 
Colonial house, she had that inner 
glow of confidence that a woman al- 
ways feels when she knows she is 
well-groomed and smartly dressed 
ind is about to face a group of other 
women. 

The Burns living-room gleamed 
vith wax and polish, glowed with 
and proudly displayed new 
slip-covers Mrs. 
Thorpe felt momentary pang of 
inferiority,_then realized that she 
had fallen into the common trap of 
thinking that other women’s houses 
look the way they do on 


flowers, 


curtains and 


ilways 
Bridge Club day. 

after all, very much the 
same as bridge parties had always 
been. So much so that Mrs. Thorpe 
had a funny sensation at first as 
though she had stepped back five 
years in time. There were two tables, 
set cosiiy near each other so that 
conversation at one 
vitably 
often the two merged. There were 
periods of 
the cards 


i Was 


table was ine 


overheard at the other. and 


Intense concentration on 
when a rubber was at 
stake, interspersed with avid conver- 
sation when “dummy” introduced a 
topic too interesting to be ignored. 


Bridge Characters 


There was the helpless, fluffy type 
who said, “You keep score please, I 
simply can’t add’, and then _ pro- 
ceeded to bid and make grand slam. 
There was the complainer, who 
groaned and griped at every hand 
that was dealt her. There was the 
self-belittier, who kept apologizing 
to her partner for bidding too much 
or not bidding enough or playing her 
hand stupidly. There was even the 
absent-minded one who kept asking, 
“What’s trumps?” and wanting to 
have the bidding repeated. All the 
old familiar types 

Mrs. Thorpe felt that her card 
technique might be somewhat rusty, 
and played cautiously at first. But 
she soon found that it was all] right, 
she could hold her own easily with 
the group. She relaxed and listened 
with one ear to the discussion at the 
next table of the current Book-of-the 
Month Club choice. When the scores 
were totted up she was pleased to 
find that she had won second prize. 
And that was good too It would 
scarcely have done for her, a sub 


stitute, to get first. Four war-sav- 
ings stamps. Well that was different 
anyway. In the old days it would 
have been a set of bridge pencils or 
possibly a crystal ash-tray. 

The hostess excused herself to set 
out the refreshments. The rest of 


the ladies took out their knitting or 
lit cigarettes, and the talk really got 
going. The room was _ overheated, 
Mrs. Thorpe was too warm in her 
suit, and for a few moments she felt 
quite dizzy as the talk swirled around 
her. But soon she was able to sort 
out the various conversations and 
made the discovery that the subjects 
covered were mostly the same good 
comfortable topics she was used to— 
children, housekeeping, doctors and 
serums, recipes. Mrs. Thorpe felt 
better and joined happily in a dis- 
cussion about how to make your little 
girl’s hair curl, while on her left a 
spirited argument raged as to the 
best method of keeping babies’ ears 
from sticking out. There was one 


new and absorbing theme, shopping 
hardships. Shortages at the grocery 
stores,—the impossibility of finding 
anything really decent to wear,—the 
fantastic prices of hats. 

After tea Mrs. Burns asked if any- 
one could tell fortunes from tea-cups. 
But it seemed that no one could. 
Mrs. Wilson, a gaunt women who 
wore pince-nez, said she didn’t be- 
lieve in tea-cup fortunes anyway. 
Now palmistry was different. She 
thought one really could tell char- 
acter and fortunes from the lines of 
the hand. “It stands to reason there 
must be something in that,” she said. 
Mrs. Thorpe nodded agreement. 

It seemed that Betsy was the tea- 
cup expert. The talk turned to Betsy 


and her new house, and it was then 
that Mrs. Thorpe discovered that the 
women were more serious-minded 
than they used to be. 

“Betsy has the right idea,” «an. 
nounced a thin dark woman, who 
hadn’t spoken much during the after. 
noon. “I went out to see them iast 
week and really—the peace and quiet 
there was just heaven. And jer 
children, you can just see thom 
blooming in the country air. The:’ye 
calmer, not so noisy and excitasje. 
And they actually read books sow 
and play the piano. Instead of 4]. 
ways dashing off to clubs and movies. 
I tell you I just didn’t want to come 
home.” 


“It's a fact,” said Wanda, ° ity 








There comes a time in any family chore 
when everybody wants to break-off for a 
minute’s let-up on the job. That’s when the 
real helping hand is the one that offers 


ice-cold Coca-Cola with the welcome invi- 


Call a halt... Have a Coca-Cola 





body shares. 


tation Have a Coke. For the life and sparkle 
of ice-cold Coca-Cola match the zest and 
tingle in the air... turning a pause for 


refreshment into a friendly moment every- 
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life is just too hectic nowadays. We 
all have too many ‘activities’. Too 
much social life, too many clubs. 
What chance do any of us really have 
to jive our own lives? Most of us 
rush around so much every day and 
eyening that we hardly have time to 
get acquainted with our own child- 


Vell, the children are rushing 
around just as much,” objected Della. 
“Tf we did stay home, we’d still never 
see them, because they’d be out.” 

Something should be done about 
thet too,’ said Mrs. Burns. “In fact 
its worse for them because they 
never have learned how to be con- 
tented without continual distractions, 

idio, movies, telephoning, clubs 


and parties. All of our children have 
too much, too soon. Too many toys, 
too many playmates, too many 
clothes. It makes them blasé and 


sophisticated before their time. Com- 
pletely unable to appreciate the sim- 
ple joys of life.” 


How To Vegetate 


“But what can we do?” wailed 
Della. “My Janie who won’t be ten 
till February has been badgering the 
life out of me for a permanent. I 
know she’s too young, but she kept 
at me, telling me all her friends 
have them till I simply gave in and 
promised her one for her birthday.” 

“And all the boys of fifteen hav- 
ing to have dress suits!” said Wanda, 
whose teen-age son was her greatest 
worry and expense, as well as her 
pride and joy. 

“Well, I don’t know about the 
children,” put in little Mrs. Starr 
who had none. “But I know I’m a 
wreck. I’ve had two nervous break- 
downs in the past year. And my 
doctor says it’s simply from living at 
too high tension,—not getting enough 
sleep. He says I should vegetate. 
I've forgotten how to relax so I’m 
afraid it’s too late for that now. So 
I keep going on cigarettes and black 

“It's certainly making us old be- 
fore our time,” confided Mady. “Just 
look at my hair. I have to get a 
rinse every week now to cover up the 
white streaks. And nay mother didn’t 
have a single grey hair on her head 
when she was my age.” 

e didn’t have to be Secretary 
of the Mothercraft Club and have 
her phone ringing every hour of the 
day and night,’ Mrs. Wilson said 
darkly. She had recently been elected 
to that office and was taking it hard. 

“I'd like to live in the country,’ 
sighed Mady, “but it’s impossible. 
My husband has to be near his work. 
And besides, what about schools?” 

“That’s just it,” Wanda agreed. “I 
guess we'd all like it, but we can’t. 


So what can we do about it?” 

The words, “do about it” acted 
like a spur to Mrs. Burns, the born 
organizer. Doing something about 
things was her specialty. 


The Simple Lifers 


“Since we all seem to agree on this, 
Why not do something about it?” 


she asked. She paused a moment 
till she had all their attention, then 
went on firmly. ‘We could form a 
clul Organize, study and prepare 


oOurscives for the time when circum- 
Stances may permit us to carry out 
Our plans. After all, the best way 
to get anything is to plan for it. That’s 
our big mistake in modern living— 
letting ourselves be blown about by 
the winds of chance, just drifting 
through life.” 

A hum of approval greeted Mrs. 
suns’ speech. 

We could call ourselves the Simple 
Lifes,” Wanda contributed. 

_ ‘And meet every other week at the 
homes of members—no refreshments, 
or at most tea and biscuits—to study 
and discuss how to organize our lives 
better.” That was Mrs. Wilson’s idea. 

Ve should have speakers,” said 
Mady. “Or at least each member 
Shouid give a paper on subjects like 
rh Country Home’, and ‘The School 
Problem for Rural Dwellers’.” 

‘We must certainly have a study 
s'oup on the Adolescent Child,” 
Della said. 

“I'd like to do a paper on ‘The Art 
ps Relaxation’,” little Mrs. Starr of- 
‘ered. “Maybe I’d learn something 
about it myself" in the process.” 

[ think this is a wonderful idea,” 
we Mrs. Thorpe. “Who all would 
elong to it? Will there be a restrict- 
ed Membership ?."e-rs 





“Oh, I think we should let any of 
our friends join who are in sympathy 
with our aims,” said Mrs. Burns. 

“That lets Margaret out,” whis- 
pered Della in an aside. “She al- 
ways says she can’t stand to live 
where she can’t hear street cars.” 

“And all our’ Bridge Club of 
course,” continued Mrs. Burns. 

“Yes indeed,’ chorused several 
“We're all Simple Lifers.” 

“What about Betsy?” asked Mady. 
“She said she couldn’t possibly come 
in to town for any more meetings.” 

“Oh, dear, that’s right,” said Mrs. 
Burns regretfully. “So difficult now 
for her to get to anything. I’m afraid 


she’s going to find it hard to keep 
up with the rest of us. I hear she’s 
even had to drop out of her Culture 
Club. Well, then I guess it will be 
all the Bridge Club except Betsy. 
Poor darling,—stuck way out there 
in the country!” 


PAX VOBISCUM 


s this Peace, 
This figure with the thin and 
ravaged face, 
Knocking at our door? 


Forgive us, Peace— 


We kept you standing at our door. 

We did not know you. 

When we saw you last 

You were so sleek, well-fed, 

But in your eyes— 

Ah! your eyes, that is the difference 
now. 

Your eyes 
Fear, 

That hunted look. 

Or was it you in those days, Peace? 

Was it perchance another figure 

Masquerading ..... 


in those days mirror’d 


Come, Peace, 
Let us welcome you and lead you 
through our door, 


An honored friend 

Let us look into your eyes again, 

Those eyes that have seen death, 

Torture, dishonor and the dregs of 
human strife, 

Eyes that have wept the blinding 

tears 

Of humility and compassion, 

Seeing the shadow of the Cross, 

Its promise born of sacrifice, 

Athwart the suffering ..... 


Come to us, Peace, 
And let us cherish you; 
Let us learn to know and love you 
As we see you now. 
MarGARET Hay 
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CONCERNING FOOD 





All-In-One Dishes to Simplify 
Work of the Hardy Canvasser 


By JANET MARCH 


F YOU are really interested in “all 

people that on earth do dwell” you 
should try door to door canvassing. 
Perhaps if you are selling a commer- 
cial product — remember those years 
when vacuum salesmen bescught you 
to let them clean your house as a 
demonstration, “No obligation at all 
Madam!”—you may be rather rudely 
treated now and then. If you are 
collecting for a well-known charity 
you may get no money but you usually 
are received with civility. 

I’ve canvassed in a lot of different 
parts of the city and it’s interesting 


to find the houses from which the big 
subscriptions come. In the really poor 
areas you don’t get a lot of money but 
you meet some very nice people. In- 
deed you are quite often asked in for 
a cup of tea and allowed to play for 
a few minutes with some enchanting 
children. You go away with perhaps 
only a quarter but with a pleasant 
feeling which you don’t have when a 
snippy servant in a large house an- 
nounces at noon that her mistress is 
still in bed and won’t see you but here 
is her subscription which is a fancy 
description for a 25 cent piece. 








uality 


counts most— 

the steady growth 
of ‘Salada’ sales in 
Canada over half- 


| a-century, speaks 


0 | for itself. 















And makes them fast. 


® No wasted time, no extra steps. 
Full-strength Fleischmann’s active 
Fresh Yeast goes to work right 
away. Makes sweet, smooth-tex- 
tured buns that melt in your mouth. 


simply delicious 
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IF YOU BAKE AT HOME, be sure to get Fleischmann’s 
active Fresh Yeast with the familiar yellow label. You can 
depend on Fleischmann’s—Canada’s favorite yeast for over 


70 years. 


Always fresh. at your grocers 


If there is any justice the first quar- 
ter will do twice as much good as 
the second. 

The people who give substantial 
contributions usually thoughtfully 
leave the cheque ready, so that you 
are in and out in a couple of minutes, 
while next door is a nice old body who 
invites you to come up to her room 
where she explains she cooks, sleeps 
and lives, and says, “Just tell me a 
little, dear, about what these charities 
do.” You pale slightly at describing 
in detail the work of sixty-seven 
charitable organizations, but after ten 
vocal minutes she tires before you do 
and gives you a dollar. You got fifty 
next door with no questions asked but 
it’s all in the day’s work and there 
are still forty more houses to visit. 

When you first begin canvassing 
most people tremble on the doorstep 
but after a while it is a matter of 
pride to reach every last person who 
lives on the street and line up a credit- 
able number of new subscribers. Some 
people are hard to find, “I’m the land- 
lady and I can’t spare anything. Look 
at those dogs running loose. I shall 
notify the police,’’ and she fled up the 
street waving her broom while I wait- 
ed patiently.. “When could I find your 
boarders in?” “Sunday morning is 
the only time, except for my astron- 
omer. He’s asleep now because he’s 
up all night looking at the stars.” 

Even canvassers like Sunday off— 
especially with the weather we have 
been having and the leaves still red 
in the country—so I decided to concen- 
trate on the astronomer. To date the 
stars have been shining brightly at 
night and I doubt if he’ll give me any- 
thing if I wake him up. Apparently 
he rushes out as soon as he puts a foot 
out of bed, no doubt to dodge his land- 
lady who so dislikes dogs, and possibly 
astronomers too, 

In the intervals of trying to part 
people from their money the Marches 
have been forced to eat quite simple 
food involving not too many dishes or 
too much time. 


Beef and Noodles 


2 pounds of stewing beef 

2 large onions chopped or put 
through the mincer 

2% cups of canned tomatoes 

2 cups of cooked noodles 

2 cups of water 

A pinch of each of ground 
cloves, ginger and allspice 

% cup of Canadian red wine 

1 teaspoon of salt 

Pepper 

3 tablespoons of fat 

2 tablespoons of flour 


Cut the meat up into smallish pieces. 
Melt the fat and brown the meat light- 
ly, then stir in the flour and let it 
brown, If you can’t do this without 
burning the meat take the meat out. 
If you stir hard enough you can avoid 
the bits sticking but it is a little tricky. 
When the flour has browned, add the 
water and let the meat simmer in this 
gravy in a covered pan for about an 
hour, or until it is tender. 


for another half hour before serving. 














Two tones of gleaming hatter’s plush 
in emerald and copper form a grace- 
fully curved profile hat by Bernice 
Charles. Matching curled quills 





are posed to accent the high side. 


Then add 
the onions, tomatoes, the seasonings, 
the red wine and the noodles and cook 





Round Steak and Onions 


2 pounds of round steak 

3 large sliced onions 

4 medium potatoes 

1 slice of green pepper chopped 

6 mushrooms chopped 

1 teaspoon of salt 

Black pepper 

1% cups of water 

1 bay leaf 

Choose a thick piece of steak —if 

you are low on coupons you can cut 
down on the amount of meat and in- 
crease the vegetables. Brown the meat 


on both sides in a frying pan and then 7 


put it in a large flat shaped oven dish 
with a tight cover. Put in a few 
pieces of onion under the meat and 
on top arrange the potatoes, the rest 
of the onions, the mushrooms and 
pepper. Pour on the water—stock jf 
you have it is even better—and add 
the salt, pepper and bay leaf. Cover 
and put in a slow oven just about 300° 
for at least two and a half hours. 

Both these recipes have the advan. 
tage of giving you your meat ani 
vegetables in one dish which certainly 
helps with the dish washing. 
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By DOROTHY KENDALL 


Bachdad. 

“iE merchants of Baghdad either 
‘| haven’t heard of or, more likely, 
are utterly indifferent to, the art of 
window display. The merchandise 
is a mixed bag and it is quite usual 
to see British oil stoves in the shop 
window with some Persian carpets. 
‘Other shops put a sample of every 
article they stock, in their windows; 
so that one will see screws and ham- 
mers arranged around British and 
American cosmetics and, floating 
‘above on invisible threads, under- 
‘clothes from Palestine. 








As in Cairo, every third shop is a 
shoe shop, but if you are an English- 
‘woman and have those traditionally 
‘large feet, you will not find any 
large sizes. I had my feet pinched 
‘Jand squeezed into dear little shoes, 
which made me think there must be 
>a large Chinese population. Most of 
‘the shoe shops will make you any 
“shoe you fancy and the prices com- 
‘pare well with the better quality 
‘English shoe. For $15 you can have 
shoes made to measure and there are 
‘cheap ready made shoes. 





Food Plentiful 


Material is rationed and the ration 
tis of poor quality cotton, of which 
“the selection is limited. Once every 
‘three or four months the residents 
‘of Baghdad receive a ration of three 
for four yards each. The black mar- 
‘ket sells most things that are in short 
‘supply, such as sheets and good 
‘quality cotton material. Thin 
American sheets are $13.50 a pair 
‘and the materials may be bought 
for $1.50 to $2.00 a yard. Silk is 
plentiful and there is a great deal 
of quite attractive Italian printed 
“rayon which is expensive and costs 





about $8 to $12 a yard. 

' The bazaars are dark winding 
“mazes, seething with buyers and 
‘sellers alike. For it is here that a 
great deal of the black market is 


‘conducted, as well as the exchange 
of the rationed and unrationed goods. 
‘Every kind of merchandise has its 
‘own particular quarter, and attrac- 
‘tive knick-knacks of all kinds may 
‘be bought, though most of these are 
imported from Persia or Palestine. 
' Food is plentiful but expensive. 


‘Meat is not rationed but every kind 
‘of meat is about 80 cents a pound. 
Sugar and tea are rationed. Each 
Pperson is supposed to get three- 


Mquarters of a pound of sugar a 
month, but some months there is 
no However, it is always pos- 
sible te buy sugar and tea in the 
black market where sugar costs $4 
4 pound. The poorer people fare 
badiy as the cost of living has gone 
up over 500 per cent and their wages 
have not. 


first sight there appears to be 
@ Super-abundance of everything, but 
athe are many shortages. Cood 
80a), woollen goods and paint are 
of the shortages. There is a 
Vast amount of new wealth and 
people here are buying in spite of 
the inflated prices. The extra money 
#1 circulation now is largely due to 
gthe occupation of the country by 
British troops during the war years 


Sson 








nd the people who are spending it 


Will spend it on the goods available 
sno 


Where Caravans Trod 
: I is difficult to imagine any city 
that is less like its popular concep- 
stion than is the capital of Iraq, 
BBaghdad. 
|. this was the ancient and fabulous 
my, “The City of Peace” begun in 
+ A.D. by Abu-l-Abbas, who watch- 
#°¢ the lines of his new capital being 


p'taced out with burnt rags. The 
modern city of Baghdad has dis- 
persed with the rag lines, and 
: Ouse 


S and shops are built without 
sMtch planning. The result is a city 
}“'thout any national characteristics 
#:"c nothing to stimulate the imag- 
Pration into recalling the setting of 
Gathe legendary adventures immortal- 
zed by Scheherazade in the “Thous- 
and and One Nights”. 

: The ghosts of the great caravans 
mth their magnificent loads of mer- 



















|Shopping Bazaars in the City of 
Thousand and One Nights 


chandise which made Baghdad one 
of the richest cities in the world 
cannot be conjured up when one 
drives down the only street that can 
be called a street. This main street 
is reputed to have cost a million 
Iraqi pounds, and is a shoddy imita- 
tion of all that is immature in Wes- 
tern architecture superimposed on 
the remains of the Turkish buildings. 
The town has no drainage system, 
and one feels that at least part of 
the million pounds might have been 
spent more profitably on such an 
enterprise. 

If one is at first disappointed with 
modern Baghdad, it becomes increas- 
ingly obvious that a great effort has 
been made during the past ten years 
to improve the capital. All the main 


roads have been metalled and the 
e 


present Prime Minister, during his 
term as mayor, made brave attempts 
to make the new suburbs attractive, 
planting trees down the roads, and 
shrubs between the avenues. 

Inadequate protection against the 
river Tigris has been a serious draw- 
back during Baghdad’s long history. 
It is just as serious now. If an 
Iraqi cabinet can remain in power 
long enough to pass the legislation 
necessary to build the proposed dams 
and canals to keep the river between 
its banks, the benefits will be enor- 
mous, not only to the townspeople, 
but also to those who farm the rich 
soil around the town. For this year, 
as in past years, the farmers lost 
their crops and their homes in the 
floods. 

The possibilities of making this 
town a really wonderful capital are 
unlimited. Nothing of any antiquity 
remains which can be a limiting fac- 
tor to town planning. A new pride 
and national spirit is perceptible and 
there is nothing to stop the Iraquis 
making a first class capital city of 
which they can be proud. 





Biscuits that ¢ 
the whole family, 











Magic’s Orange-Raisin Biscuits 


2 cups sifted flour 

4 teaspoons Magic 
Baking Powder 

14 tspn. salt 

2 thspns. sugar 


4 thspns. shortening 

14 cup raisins 

1 thspn. orange rind 

1 egg 

14 cup milk 

Sift dry ingredients together. Cut in 
shortening until well mixed. Add rai- 
sins and orange rind. Beat egg slightly 
in measuring cup and add milk to make 
34 cup. Add to first mixture. Roll out 
about 14-inch thick; cut with floured 
biscuit cutter. Place on greased pan. 
Bake in hot oven (475°F.) about 12 
minutes, Makes 16, : 








Ul time to stand sill 


SAYS YOUR BEAUTY SENSE 


YOU: I feel wonderful! 
BEAUTY SENSE: But do you look as young as you feel? 
YOU: Why, I rather liked my tan. 
BEAUTY SENSE: Not bad for a summer leftover 
rosy powder to counteract that yellow cast . . 


skin’s bone dry. 


YOU: I suppose you're 


and make 


YOU: Nou 


Mp u ill do the trick? 


BEAUTY SENSE: Well, there's nothing better for holding time back 
than daily skin care with Special Dry-Skin Mixture. 


that’s a cream 


BEAUTY SENSE: And Rose-Glo, the new Dorothy Gray Portrait 


Face Powder shade, used over a cared-for skin is simply 


fantastic for toning a fading tan. 


you: Imp or angel, you're 


unbeatable combination. 


Dashes Gray 


, but you need a 
.and your 


going to tell me Dorothy Gray skin care 


a good influence... I'll try your 








Special Dry-Skin Mixture is another ramous 

formula from the house that understands your 
$2.50 and $4.50. New Rose-Glo Face 
Powder $1.25. 


HELPS YOUR SKIN TO WEAR ITS MAKE-UP WELL 
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Vancouver and the Dutch 


By TOM MacINNES 


,.. a very euphonious 
name. I would tell how it came 
to be a city name on the West Coast 
of Canada. In Holland long ago, 
where the name had its origin, it 
meant Of the Cow Ford. Several 
generations after the family Of the 
Cow Ford had emigrated from Hol- 
land to England son George was born, 
and by that time the family had be- 
come in every way English. 

George Vancouver served as a mid- 
shipman under Captain Cook in 1776, 
when the latter, on a world voyage of 
discovery, explored the West Coast of 
Vancouver Island, without realizing 
that it was an island shore. He had 
sailed past the Strait of Juan de Fuca 
without taking notice of it; just as 
sixteen years later, Captain George 
Vancouver, in command of two large 
rowboats, failed to take notice of the 
Fraser River where it pours into the 
sea from its estuary between Point 
Roberts and Point Grey, which is the 
southwesterly point where the harbor 
waters begin of the present Port of 
Vancouver. The Spanish explorer, 
Juan Perez, had preceded Cook by two 
years along the West Coast of Van- 
couver Island; and the Spanish ex- 
plorer, Josef Narvaez, preceded Cap- 
tain Vancouver by one year in coming 
to the entrance of Burrard Inlet, to 
which Narvaez, on his chart, gave the 
name of Boca de Florida Blanca; 
Florida Blanca being at that time 
Prime Minister of Spain. 

In June of the next year, Vancouver 
named this inlet Burrard’s Channel, 
and in the same month Galiano’s car- 
tographer, Cordoba, on his chart gave 
it the name Sasamat: which he seems 
to have thought was the Indian name 
for it. In seldom recognized me- 
morial to those times of the Spanish 
touch, the first business street of Van- 
couver City was named after that car- 
tographer Cordoba, a tough street 
softened to Cordova, and out Point 
Grey way, where the local university 
lies, one street is called Blanca, and 
another close by is called Sasamat. 
However, none of the exploring cap- 
tains who came to this part of the 
Pacific Coast in those days would have 
thought Burrard Inlet, rimmed to 
water’s edge with dense forest, worth 
one cannon shot to possess. When 
Captain Vancouver entered Burrard 
Inlet for a stay of half a day in the 
main part of it, and a rest overnight 
till dawn near Second Rapids, he left 
it to the Spaniards to complete its 
exploration, because, to quote from 
his Journal “we had a grander ob- 
ject in contemplation.” Now this 
“srander object” of Spanish, British 
and French explorers out this way in 
those days was to find if any navi- 
gable transcontinental waterway ex- 
isted from the Pacific to the Atlan- 
rc. 


URING the eighty years which 

followed discovery of Burrard 
Inlet by Europeans, no notice what- 
ever was taken of its potential value 
as one of the finest seaports along 
the entire west coast of America. 
The Hudson's Bay Company, while 
ruling British Columbia in pre-col- 
onial days, gave Burard Inlet the go- 
by in favor of Victoria and its fine 
adjacent harbor, Esquimalt. Later 
on so did the great Canadian states- 
man, Sir John A. Macdonald, when 
it was put to him, as Prime Minister, 
to nominate a Pacific seaport ter- 
minus for the proposed trans-Canada 
railway. 

The lumber industry of British 
Columbia had its first real start on 
the West Coast of Vancouver Island, 
within Alberni Canal, about 1861. It 
was a time when ship masts and spars 
were in vastly greater demand than 
now. But the leading lumberman of 
the day there, Captain Edward Stamp, 
moved his sawmill over to Burrard 
Inlet in 1862, and then, for twenty 
years and more following, Burrard 
Inlet became an increasingly notable 
spot on the map for persons in Bri 
tain, China, Australia and the West 
Coast of South America who were en 
gaged in the business of importing 
lumber. 

In 1876, at the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial Exhibition, timber and wood pro- 





ducts from Burrard Inlet were shown, 
and noticed in particular was one 
huge round section with the bark on 
which had been sawn from a Douglas 
fir which was above ground when 
Columbus came to America, and 
which was worthy of the axe of a 
Paul Bunyan. When the Centenniai 
clesed, this section was taken to Ot- 
tawa, and set up on Parliament Hill 
near a pavilion on the west side, over- 


looking the declivity to Lovers’ Walk. 
There, during the next forty years or 
so, it was seen and wondered over for 
its girth by thousands of Eastern 
Canadians who thus learned, from the 
inscription in English and French, 
that there was a place called Burrard 
Inlet far to the west of Canada, in a 
Province which their honest but na- 
tionally astigmatic Prime Minister 
Mackenzie had told them—or was it 
the eloquent Edward Blake—was but 
“a sea of mountains!” 

In 1877, however, one of Canada’s 
foremost engineers, Sir Sanford Flem- 
ing, officially reported to Ottawa that 
Burrard Inlet was the best harbor, 
and in his opinion the most strategic 
outlet for sea trade of Western Cana- 
da, among the many places he had 


examined as terminus for a trans- 
Canada railway. So it was that Bur- 
rard Inlet at last became known as a 
harbor into which great ships might 
enter safely, notwithstanding that 
Captain George Vancouver, from his 
brief rowboat examination in 1792 of 
what he named on his chart “Bur- 
rard’s Channel,” had declared in the 
Journal of his Voyage of Discovery, 
“this channel could not be deemed 
navigable for shipping.” The which 
sounds very odd today, when far 
bigger ships than ever sailed in by 
Captain Vancouver may navigate 
safely to Port Moody and Indian 
River, the two terminal arms of “this 
channel!” 

There were troubles for British 
Columbia in general, and intrigues 


a 


directly relating to Burrard Inlet in 
particular, after its people in 187] 
were induced—seduced seemed to be 
the fit word for a time in the wake of 
the event—to join up with Can; da 
under promise of a railway, for which 
Prime Minister Mackenzie  suhge. 
quently sought to substitute a buggy 
road. But in 1879 the evading Mac. 
kenzie Government met with severe 
defeat in general elections. Affairs 
took a turn for the better in British 
Columbia after the return to power 
of Sir John A. Macdonald. 

In 1880 Sir John admitted that he 
had been wrong and Mackenzie haq 
been right about Esquimalt; which 
obviously was no proper place for a 
Pacific railway terminus. And he ad. 
mitted that Mackenzie had been right 
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THE HUNTER—a Conservationist 
The hunter, too, becomes a conservationist if he 
adheres rigidly to bag limits, kills destructive 


animals and birds whenever possible and re- 
spects the forest laws regarding camp fires, etc. 
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“RED HEAD DUCKS" by T. M. Shortt, Ornithologist. 


The above illustration shows red head ducks in their natural Canadian habitat. 
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about Burrard Inlet being the right 
place; at the same time condemning 
the delay of Mackenzie in pushing 
construction of the railway to quick 
completion, as promised. But then 
Sir John himself went wrong by 
officially fixing Port Moody, one far 
end of Burrard Inlet, as the terminus, 
instead of Coal Harbor, on the widest 
part of it, and near to its entrance; 
the shipping advantages of which 
were plain to be seen by anyone with 
qa disinterested eye. But there were 
real estate interests involved, and 
there was a bitter wrangle over the 
question of extension of the line from 
Port Moody. 

In May, 1884, the Hon. William 
Smithe, Premier of British Columbia, 
went to Montreal to confer with 
William Van Horne, at that time 
General Manager of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Syndicate. Smithe 
strongly advised the extension of the 
line to Coal Harbor. Van Horne said 
he would go out and see for himself 
before making a decision, and would 
do it without delay. But hé did delay 
month after month beyond the time 
promised, When finally he did arrive 
he was in a very demanding mood. 
For the proposed extension he wanted 
the exasperated Premier Smithe to 
agree to giving a grant to the syndi- 
cate of all the Crown lands belonging 
to the province from Port Moody 
down to Point Grey, and also wanted 
all the foreshore rights from Port 
Moody to Point Grey, except such as 
had already been obtained by the 
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There is no other 
Fabric like this 


LONG WEARING 
SHRINK RESISTING 


‘Viyella’ 


FLANNEL 


Viyella Flannel is the softest fabric 
yet the hardest wearing in the world 
—it looks like new as long as you 
wear it, and it’s the one material 
you can wash and wash without 
shrinkage. 


i The British Fashion Fabric that Wears and Wears 
GUARANTEED WASHABLE & COLORFAST 
LUX TESTED 


6” and 54” wide. At all leading stores or write 
Wm Hollins & Cc. Ltd., 266 King St. W., Toronto 
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LEATHERCRAFT 


—Everything you require for 
Leatherwork . . . Instruction 
books, patterns, wide selec- 
tion of leathers, tools for 
cutting, tooling and carving, 
also accessories. * 
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GOURAUD 


The Cream used by 
famous stage and screen 
stars. Your mirror will 
show results. > 


Whue, Flesh, Rachel, Sun Tan 





Hastings Saw Mill, and a few private 
owners with small holdings, and ex- 
cluding of course what was under 
Naval Reserve. Smithe declared this 
preposterous. Under strong pressure 
put upon him he did his best to pro- 
tect provincial interests. Eventually 
there was a compromise, and the Syn- 
dicate got more than-half of what 
Van Horne had demanded, for having 
the extension made to Coal Harbor; 
where, for compelling commercial 
reasons, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way would have been extended with- 
out grant from the people of another 
dollar er another.acre; and even if 
the company had to beg for the right 
to extend, just as the Great Northern 
Railway, under James Hill, had to beg 
for the right of his company to extend 
to Vancouver. Hill, of the American 
road, was a Canadian; Van Horne of 
the Canadian road was an American, 
as was also his successor, Lord 
Shaughnessy. 

In August, 1884, Van Horne arrived 
by ship at Victoria from the City, as 
British Columbians in those days 
called San Francisco for short. He 
had some indecisive conferences with 
Smithe. Then he took boat to New 
Westminster, and thence by the old 
corduroy road to Gastown, on the edge 
of Coal Harbor. He made careful ex- 
amination of the south shore of Bur- 
rard Inlet from Port Moody down 
and around to English Bay and Point 
Grey. 

One afternoon in Gastown at the 
Deighton House, which was Gassy 
Jack’s hotel, Van Horne, in social 
symposium with a few leading resi- 
dents—equivalent of a cocktail party 
these days — expressed himself as 
much impressed with the advantages 
of Coal Harbor as a railway terminus. 
Furthermore, and quite casually, he 
gave it as his opinion, in case his Syn- 
dicate could be persuaded to extend 
the railway from Port Moody to Coal 
Harbor, that a good name for the 
new city would be VANCOUVER! 

One at the party who made note of 
this was Walter Gravelly, of the real 
estate firm of Innes and Gravelly, 
hopefully established among the tall 
timbers not far from the Deighton 
House. Next month appeared in 
print for the first time the name Van- 
couver as referring to the city to 
come at Coal Harbor. It called to the 
world from a monthly magazine pub- 
lished at Pertland, Oregon, which was 
known as The West Shore. In the 
issue of that magazine for September, 
1884, at page 304, there was an article 
about Coal Harbor over the signature 
of Innes and Gravelly, from which I 
here quote the last paragraph: 


“It is only once in a lifetime that 
the public have such a chance as the 
present, and we would recommend 
those who have money to invest to 
investigate the merits of Vancouver, 
on Coal Harbor, before making other 
investments.” 

The which remains good advice 
unto this day. And so, from an Eng- 
lishman of Dutch descent and an 
American of Dutch descent, of two 
vans there was conveyed the new 
name for the ugly duckling of Gas- 
town, soggy beside Ccal Harbor, to 
emerge as the beautiful swan which 
was to be, and which eventually 
would spread its wings around all of 
Burrard Inlet. Contemplating this, 
one of our Western Canadian poets, 
the late A. M. Stephen, was inspired 
to pen this wonder-glinting line: 
“Vancouver — the sound of a wave 
breaking on the shores of the Fu 
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Grain of Sand 
By W. B. FOSTER 


HE Grain of Sand rolled into the 

office. “Look at me,” he said. 
“IT am now one grain on the Beach of 
Time. I have been organized and or- 
ganized until I have reached this 
pass. Say,” he added, taking out his 
watch, “what time is it? My watch 
says ten o’clock, but what is organ- 
ized time?” 

I looked at my watch. “Organized 
time,” I replied, “is eleven o'clock.” 

“Thank you,” he said, moving his 
watch up an hour. 

“T joined again last night,” he con- 
fided. “We had a guest-speaker who 
discussed the need of uniformity in 
the spacing of turnip plants. We 
formed the Canadian Turnip Spacing 


Association and are asking the 
government to make it illegal to 
have less than a foot of space be- 
tween turnip plants. We wired the 
government for legislation.” 

“Wired?” I asked, thinking per- 
haps I had not heard him correctly. 

“Sure,” he replied. “Our guest- 
speaker said a telegram scares a 
government more than a letter would 
do.” 

“Who are your officers?” I asked. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “We didn’t 
bother about that; just left it to a 
nominating committee.” 

“When and if you get this legisla- 
tion,” I remarked, “your freedom to 
grow your turnips as you like will be 
ended. Have you thought of that?” 

“Mister,” he replied, “I’ve been or- 
ganized to the point where loss of 
freedom doesn’t bother me. I told 


you when I came in I was just one 
grain on the Beach of Time.” 

“Do you belong to many organiza- 
tions?” I asked. 

“A lot,” he replied. 

“Do you elect all your officers by 
nominating committee?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. “You see we 
can’t stay long enough to choose the 
officers ourselves, as we have to 
hurry to other meetings the same 
night.” 

“What is the future of the nomina- 
ting committee as an institution?” I 
inquired. ‘Do you think it holds the 
world’s fate in its hands?” 

“IT wouldn’t go that far,” replied 
the Grain of Sand. “But in Canada 
the time is coming when we will 
have a nominating committee to se- 
lect the membership of the House of 
Commons. The slate will be an- 


nounced in a nation-wide radio hook- 
up. The election will be held by 
means of two-way radio. Someone 
will move that we accept the slate as 
read. The motion will be seconded 
and passed.” 

“What makes you think it will be 
passed?” I asked. 

“Because,” he replied, “it would be 
a social error to add to the list of 
nominees or to vote No. You are 
aware how it is right now in your 
own organizations.” 

“True,” 1 saigy “1 
thought of that angle.” 

“I’m going to another meeting to- 
night,” said the Grain of Sand, pre- 
paring to leave. “We’re going to 
organize The Canadian Friends of 
Tibet, if we can find a guest-speaker. 
The nominating committee is already 
on the job.” 


just hadn’t 
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British Natural Rubber | 


Groves Seem Doomed 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night’s Financial Correspondent in London 


Natural rubber, formerly the 
most important single export of 
the British Colonial Empire, does 
not appear to have a prosperous 
future ahead, says Mr. Marston. 
Current synthetic production in 
Canada and the U.S. of approxi- 
mately 51,000 and 700,000 tons 
annually may force all but the 
most efficient Malayan estates 
off the market (and the majority 
are almost primitive), with the 
possible exception of those run 
by native producers, which, with 
very low labor costs, may still 
be able to compete in price 
with synthetic. 


London. 


HERE is nothing particularly new 

in the demand of Mr. F. D. Ascoli, 
chairman of the Rubber Growers’ 
Asscciation, that natural rubber 
should be freed from control. But his 
frank admission that in 1947 the pre- 
sent price of 1s. 2d. per pound, fixed 
in the agreement with the U.S. for 
the second half of the present year, 
can probably not be held is a new 


element in the plantation companies’ 
case. 

In the depression years there was 
such a glut of rubber that it could 
scarcely be sold at 2d. per pound. 
The war called forth a huge demand. 
Japan conquered Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies, together providing 
80 per cent of the world supply of 
natural rubber. Efforts were made by 
some luckless explorers—some of 
whom are untraced to this day—to 
retap the wealth of rubber in the 
Amazon basin. But more effective, 
and of incalculable long-term signifi- 
cance, was the development of an 
immense new synthetic rubber in- 
dustry in North America. 

Current production of the USS. 
synthetic rubber industry is above 
700,000 tons, which compares with an 
actual production of 600,000 tons of 
natural in Malaya, and somewhat 
more in the Netherlands Indies, in 
1941. Output of the Netherlands Indies 
is at present an unknown quantity. 
Malayan production, which was only 
a few thousand tons in 1945, should 
be about 70 per cent of pre-war to- 
tals by the end of this year, and, with 
synthetic output further expanded, 


there is likely to be a considerable 
excess of supply over even an abnor- 
mally large demand next year—1!;- 
1% million tons, as against 1 million 
tons before the war. Potential pro- 
duction of natural and synthetic to- 
gether may, indeed, be as high as 
4%-4%4 million tons, and normal post- 
war consumption 1%-1%million tons. 
That the Rubber Growers’ Associ- 
ation should be so anxious for de- 
control with that not very promising 
prospect in view is at first difficult 
to understand. That it should publicly 
invite free competition with synthetic 
rubber, with the evidence of the 
quality and costs of the synthetic pro- 
duct available, is on the face of it a 
remarkable show of confidence in the 
superiority of natural rubber. 


Question of Cost 


More probably, it is just the oppo- 
site. The evidence seems to suggest 
that “rubber” produced by the scien- 
tific application of chemical processes 
will eventually erase the plantations 
altogether from the industrial scene, 
unless they can produce at costs which 
at present are hardly dreamed of. 
Their best hope is to make what 
money they can while there is still 
an accumulated demand to be met, 
expecting a very lean time a year or 
two later. 

Meantime, there is at present a 
valuable assured market in the U.K. 
Imports of synthetic rubber have 
ceased, and, all tires manufactured 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Will Labor See the Light ? 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


ECAUSE the man in the street has begun to look 
critically at the prices and quality of the goods in 
the store windows. some business commentators are 
talking as if a No. 1 grade depression were right 
ahead. That scarcely seems possible; the world-wide 
need for goods and services is too great for that. This 
column’s view is that if buyers are becoming more 
choosy, more insistent on value, it’s constructive rather 
than otherwise in that it will tend to bring about an 
increase of efficiency in the productive system gen- 
erally, particularly on the part of labor, which is 
something that is badly needed. And it will tend to 
do it now or soon instead of later, when it might be 
too late 
If a not-too-painful recession, early in 1947, results 
in knocking some of the nonsense out of our social- 
economic thinking and brings about a wider realiza- 


and social benefits depends upon our ability to provide 
goods at prices which consumers here and abroad 
(remembering that one-third of our national income 
has come from foreign trade) are able and willing to 
pay, we shall be the gainers. It will be especially 
beneficial if we get that understanding before the 
existing shortages of goods have been satisfied, which 
should be by 1949 or 1950. That will be the real time 
of test of our economic soundness. This, in fact, is 
where our real ground for concern lies. Can we get 
our productive system into a healthier condition before 
that time arrives? 


A High Individual Output 


To have a satisfactorily high standard of living for 
all, we must have high productivity—a high individual 
output per worker. So far in this postwar period the 
trend has been strongly toward a lower output per 
worker, as a result of the shortening of working hours 
and the placing of limitations on production and labor’s 
insistence on wage and working concessions without 
regard for their effects on the market for products. 
This is not a wholly new trend, of course, but pre- 
viously its effects on productivity had been offset by 
constant improvement in the quality and quantity of 
the machines with which men work, so that over-all 
output was steadily rising, and at a higher rate on 
this continent than prevailed in competitive countries 
throughout the world. We are not entitled to assume 
that this will be the case in future. 

Our great problem, economically, is how to promote 
labor’s understanding of the factors responsible for 
our material well-being. Says Merryle Stanley Rukey- 
ser, New York commentator on economics, “There is 
the misunderstanding that any gains exacted in collec. 
tive bargaining are at the expense of the employer. 
And businessmen have fallen for that sophistry and 
have contributed to the misunderstanding by not mak- 
ing it clear that the businessman, the employer, is only 


a go-between; that he is merely an intermediary who 
brings the worker into touch with raw materials and 
tools and brings the product of the worker into con- 
tact with the customer, and that it is the customer 
who meets all elements of business costs, including 
the labor costs, the cost of taxes, the cost of materials 
and services bought from others, the cost of deprecia- 
tion (the wearing out of the tools and the growing 
old-fashioned of the machines), and also the cost of 
capital—that is, the return to the owners for the use 
of their savings. So that when increases are added 
to the cost sheet, they must in turn be passed along 
to the customer. It is the customer who is asked to 
assume the additional burdens, not the businessman 
who is only the go-between.” 


Get Down the Costs 


Somehow, says Rukeyser, there must be under- 
standing on the part of workers, farmers, civil ser- 
vants and others that we all exchange goods and ser- 
vices with one another, that all of us as specialized 
workers exchange the products of our year’s labor with 
those of other specialized workers, and that the im- 
portant thing is to get down the costs so that, in 
terms cf our hours of labor, we produce more in an 
hour’s work and have more to exchange in return for 
an hour’s work. 

To keep the economy balanced and thriving, it is 
desirable that the major groups proceed in tempo and 
harmony so that they can trade with one another. If 
through political miscalculations or through pressure 
group force, not based on reason and understanding, 
one or more major economic groups are pushed out 
of balance with the others, that is an undesirable trend 
not only for the groups directly involved but for the 
country as a whole, because prosperity rests on bal- 
anced income relationships among all the producing 
groups, who give employment to one another by inter- 
changing among themselves the products of their 
year’s labor. Though these truths are elementary, 
they are not admitted by the advocates of full employ- 
ment by legislation. 

The unpleasant prospect is that we are going to 
enter upon the difficult time after 1949, when the re- 
plenishment period is past and international competi- 
tion is again very keen, with individual productivity 
at a low level and unit cost of production high. We 
may then see high wages for those working (as the 
result of successful labor union drives) but large and 
growing unemployment due to lessened demand for 
our goods because of high prices. The highly-paid 
workers would then have to pay to support the un- 
employed, and on balance would be worse off, ‘aléng 
with everybody else. Not a nice outlook for a country 
as dependent on foreign trade as Canada. But per- 
haps our labor will see the light before then. 








Canada’s Finest Oysters Come 
From Malpeque, P.E.I. 





Malpeque Bay's shallow salty waters are a natural reservoir for oysters 
but research at the Department of Fisheries’ station there (right above) has 
made them even more productive of recent years. Harvesting starts in 
September and lasts three months, during which time thousands of 
barrels are shipped to exclusive restaurants and clubs across the continent. 








Oystermen lease sections of ocean flcor from the Government. Dur- 
ing harvest-time oysters are scraped up and those still too small are 
put back. Following instructions of the Department's scientists . 
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—Pbotos by Richard Harringto” 
. .. fishermen place concrete-coated frames called spat-collectors in the 
sea after late-summer spawning so that larvae may “set” on a clean, hard 
surface (blobs on frame pictured above are minute oysters), and to preé- 
vent large numbers being smothered in silt. Frames remain under water 
till spring, when tiny oysters are detached and spread over a cleared 
portion of ocean floor or placed in trays on sea bed to grow for 5-7 years: 





P. M. Richards, Financial Editor 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
in Britain will be made of natural 
rubber. Existing stocks of synthetic 
wil! be used for those purposes where 
special resistance to heat or oil is 
needed—a significant admission of 
the superiority of the _ synthetic 
product for at least some uses. 

In the long period of south-east 
Asia’s natural rubber monopoly very 
little was done to develop the indus- 
try from its primitive stage. The 
great majority of the trees which 
represent the present capital of the 
plantations are directly descended 


from the wild rubber trees, Hevea 
Braziliensis, which were brought 
thousands of miles from the Amazon 
basin. 

Those trees are yielding well now, 
but only because the Japanese ex- 
ploited the plantations very little and 
they have benefited from the long 
rest. Many of the plantations are 
now planting trees which will give 
yields several times those of the nor- 
mal tree. The productivity of labor 
will be correspondingly increased—a 
vital factor, for-the supply of Chinese 
and Tamil labor remains scarce and 
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Criminal Code Change May Follow 
Beaulieu Market Manipulation 


By JOHN H. GRANT 


yf outcome of the investigation 
by the Ontario Securities Com- 
mission into trading in shares of 
Beaulieu Yellowknife Gold Mines—the 
stock in which speculators are estim- 
ated to have lost more than $1,000,000 
last spring—may be a change in the 
Criminal Code of Canada. At time of 
writing Ontario’s Attorney-General, 
Leslie Blackwell, is reported to have 
made a request to Ottawa for a change 
in the Criminal Code to deal with 
stock manipulation. The exhaustive 
report on the probe into the spectacu- 
lar gyrations in Beaulieu shares re- 
veals that the market was an artificial 
one, not fixed by public demand or 
buying, but states, there is no evidence 
that promoters achieved their purpose 
by “deceit, falsehood or other fraudu- 
lent means.” In the United States it 
is a criminal offence to manipulate a 
market artificially and the commission 
report recommended serious consider- 
ation of an amendment to the Crimi- 
nal Code of the Dominion to prohibit 
this type of operation. Numerous re- 
commendations are also made to the 
Toronto Stock Exchange, on which 
the shares are listed, with a view to 
preventing a similar occurrence in the 
future. The report which takes up 
ll pages goes into complete detail 
regarding the history of the gold 
prospect, its financial set-up and the 
market operations, where finally the 
stock was driven down from a high 
of $2.65 to around 70 cents a share. 


A picture of market operation which 


in the finish proved the undoing of 
the financial sponsors is revealed by 
the report. In the opinion of the com- 


mission the contributing factors re- 


Sulting in the severe market break 
were threefold, the artificial price 
level, the practice of selling very large 
blocks of stock at substantial discounts 


and having these blocks thrown back 
on the market, and an editorial attack 


by the Northern Miner which precipi 
tated a flood of selling. It is apparent 
that the company’s treasury only 
benefitted to a very small degree from 
the operations of the financial backers 


Who got their first 900,000 shares at 
three cents, and altogether 1,650,000 


shares at an average of 14 cents a 
share. The insiders also played with 
the traders selling short, providing 


them with stock below the market 
price, the report finds. One New York 
Market operator, who secured a block 
of stock below the market for the pur- 
bose of creating interest and distribut- 
Ing shares “ruthlessly betrayed the 
trust placed in him” the report states. 
While at first the insiders made con- 
siderable money in the end they found 
themselves taking a beating. The ad- 
vertising in connection with Beaulieu 
's described as “optimistic, enthusias- 
tic, even flamboyant, and perhaps, to 
some extent misleading, but never 
false.” The diamond drilling done on 
the property is described as “close” or 
Pinpoint” and the publication of the 
extremely high assays which resulted 
8ave the inexperienced and unin- 
formed shareholder or mining specu- 
lator, “an unreal and over-optimistic 
Picture of the property.” 


ss nothin Quebec company, Lapaska 
Ines, located in Louvicourt township, 
ane Shaft sinking. An extensive 
‘amond drilling program (over 70 
Oles) has indicated two favorable 


zones on the large property, which ad- 
joins Louvicourt Goldfield Corporation 
on the east. The favorable zone is 
reported to cross the Lapaska hold- 
ings for a total distance of 9,000 feet. 
(Continued on Page 47) 


the Malays still suffer from malnutri- 
tion, and labor costs are mounting 
steadily. But the effort to reduce 
costs to a level where the estates can 
compete with the synthetic product 
seems doomed to fail. 

This is not a matter of passing 
interest, a shift of demand from one 
set of producers to another. For 
rubber was, until the Japanese inva- 
sion of Malaya, the most important 
single product exported from the 
British Colonial Empire, and it was 
for some years the largest single 
import into the United States. Rubber 
shares are an important, though an 
unpredictable, market on the London 
Stock Exchange, and rubber interests 
have hitherto ranked as a major 
asset of the British Empire. 

However, before the synthetic pro- 
ducers begin to assume the mantle of 
the once-prosperous Malayan and 
N.E.I. estates, they should consider an 
element in the rubber situation which 
often gets less than due attention. 
This is the native producer of S.E. 
Asia. His collective potential capacity 
has been estimated by the leading 
authority, Mr. P. T, Bauer, as over 
rather than under the estates’ capa- 
city of 1.6 million tons per annum. He 
is not troubled by labor costs, and 
even with prices at their lowest ex- 


tremity he still finds it worth while 
to produce. N.E.I. natives in 1936 
exported 149,000 tons at id. per pound 
f.o.b., after paying a special tax of 
about 1d. per pound! 

It may be that the massive competi- 
tion of synthetic rubber will drive all 
but the most efficient estates into 
liquidation but will fail to dislodge the 
native producers. It may be that the 
trees developed by the planters will 
pass gradually into native hands and 
will be exploited on an almost cost- 
free basis, such that prices will still 
compete successfully with the great 
new rubber industries of North 
America and the slowly developing 
ones of Europe. If so, the rubber- 
user’s millenium will have arrived. 
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THE KEY PIECE 


prosperity in Canada.” 


HON. J. A. MACKINNON, 


Minister of Trade and Commerce 


IN CANADA’S EXPORT PICTURE 


“One-third of the income of all Canadians comes from our foreign trade. Pulp 
and paper is the largest single item in this trade. By increasing our exports, pulp and 
paper has made an immense contribution to our ability to buy the goods we need 
from abroad. It has thus helped to improve our living standards, opened wider 
opportunities for our people, and added stature to our land. Our pulp and paper 
markets throughout the world therefore play an important role in maintaining 


bt. A. fyae Mimo 


Three-quarters of Canada’s pulp and paper production is exported. Pulp and 


paper normally accounts for from 14 to 24 per cent of total Canadian exports. 


Their value exceeds that of meat, wheat, or gold. 
Canada $300 million from abroad which is mainly paid out in wages to Canadians. To-day, 
every second newspaper page in the world is printed on Canadian paper. 


the 


PULP AND PAPER 


INDUSTRY 


OF CANADA * 
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*% 82 COMPANIES, SMALL AND LARGE, WITH 108 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Pulp and paper now brings annually to 


The four main sources of Canada’s wealth are forests, farms, minerals, and water power. The 
industry uses the water power to convert the forest crop into wealth. For decades, the exports 
and the national income of Canada have paralleled the activity of its pulp and paper trade. Pros- 
perity in the industry and in Canada are inseparable. 
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R. C. D., Kingston, Ont.—I am in- 
formed that the shaft at GOLDEN 
ARROW MINES had reached a depth 
of 220 feet on October 5th. The in- 
tention is to sink to 300 feet with 
establishment of a level at 250 feet. 
The indicated orebody will then be 
thoroughly investigated at the 250- 
foot horizon. The company owns 400 
acres in Hislop township, and 40 acres 
in McCann township, Ramore area. 
Sinking is being carried out with 
hydro-electric power and a half-mile 
road has been built connecting the 
shaft-site with the Ferguson high- 
way. Company officials express 
themselves as gratified over the pro- 
gress made in view of shortage of 
men and materials of all kinds. 

P. A. J., Fort William, Ont.—Total 
sales and earnings of WESTERN 
GROCERS LTD., on the basis of re- 
sults experienced so far in the current 
year, will not be less than those re- 
ported for the previous year, W. P. 
Riley, president and general manager, 
says. Higher retainable profits should 
accrue to the benefit of shareholders 
through the lower tax rate now in 
effect. Earnings for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1945, excluding $80,000 re- 
fundable portion of excess profits tax, 
totalled $348.108, equal to $5.83 a share 
on the $20 par $1.40 series preference 
stock. Including refundable portion, 
earnings were equivalent to $7.17 a 
share. 

E. P. C., Cornwall, Ont.—The pay- 
ment of three cents per share on 
September 30 brought 1946 dividends 
of CENTRAL PATRICIA GOLD 
MINES to 12 cents, the same 
amount as distributed last year. 
While earnings met dividend re- 
quirements for the first half of the 
year, this is not expected to be the 
case for the last half. Due to the un- 
satisfactory labor situation, along 
with the reduction in the price of 


gold on account of dollar parity, a 
reduction in dividends is not unlikely. 
The management plans to place em- 
phasis on development work, which 
will necessitate a greater portion of 
earnings. Mill capacity is 400 tons 
a day, but this is now down to around 
250 and may have to be cut to 200 
tons or less. Earlier in the year the 
mill rate was as high as 350 tons. 
The company’s. policy however, 
means that when labor conditions 
improve, the mine will be in a 
stronger physical position. The winze 
which is being deepened to 3,400 feet 
is now down below 2,855 feet. Es- 
timated net profit for the first half of 
the current year was 6.77 cents per 
share as compared with 6.24 cents in 
the like period of 1945. 

R.V.S., London, Ont. — NATIONAL 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO.’s sales 
so far this year show an increase 
over the corresponding period last 
year, it is learned. Net profit for 
the year is expected to be well in 
excess of the $346,355 earned last 
year which was equivalent to 80 
cents a common share. For first six 
months this year net profit, includ- 
ing refundable portion of excess 
profits taxes, was $193,491, equal to 
44 cents a share on the common 
stock on present capitalization. 

T. H. S., Newcastle, N. B. — As 
PRESTON EAST DOME MINES is 
following a policy of conserving its 
resources for current mine develop- 
ment, this was reflected in the quar- 
terly dividend distribution on October 
15. The last payment was 1% cents 
per share as compared with three 
cents in the four preceding quarters 
and 25 and 30 cents a share per year 
in the early war years. At that time 
labor and material costs were nor- 
mal and taxes low on account of 
large write-offs for plant and pre- 
production. It must be remembered 
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terminate. 


Components of a Rally 


BY HARUSPEX 


THE CYCLICAL, OR ONE TO TWO-YEAR N.Y. MARKET TREND 
(which dominates Canadian prices): Downside penetration of February 
1946 low points by both the Dow-Jonres railroad and industrial averages 
confirms a primary downtrend as under way, duration and extent inde- 
The Intermediate Trend is to be classed as downward from 
the May-June high points of 212.50 on the Dow-Jones industrial 
average, 68.31 on the rail average. 

From a number of angles a news background is being built up out 





























N. S. ROBERTSON, K.C. W. M. ANDERSON, C.B.E. 


Norman S. Robertson, K.C. has been elected President of North American 


Life Assurance Company to succeed the late D. E. Kilgour. Mr. Robertson, 
who has been a Director of the Company since 1941, is the senior partner 
of Robertson, Fleury and Lane, barristers of Toronto. 


W. M. Anderson, C.B.E., F.A.S., F.A.I.A., General Manager of the 
* 


Company, has been made a member of the Board of Directors. 


of which the market could achieve a rally of full technical proportions. 
Third quarter earnings reports in the U.S.A. are now coming in 
and, on balance, they are quite favorable as compared with the same 
period of last year. Fourth quarter dividend increases are also making 
good reading. A freight rate decision affecting American railroads 
may come at an early date and it is generally felt that a reasonable 
degree of relief will be granted. Lastly, the American Administration 
has recently started on a path of releasing the country from those war 
controls that have proved burdensome to a peacetime economy. 

Market developments, over recent weeks, have been in keeping with 
the improving near-term picture, as outlined above. There has been a 
reduction in the volume of shares traded as the market, after minor 
upswings, has moved successively into new low ground. These suc- 
cessive sell-offs have also failed to make substantial headway into new 
low ground. Last week, in turn, the railroad and industrial averages 
sold down toward their low closes of October 9 but were unable to close 
below such figures. Test as to whether intermediate rally—say, to the 
185/195 level—-can be achieved out of the news background will lie 
in whether both averages can be pushed decisively above October 15 
closes. Closes at or above 50.01 and 176.95 would represent such pene- 
trations and would signal the intermediate trend as up. Decisive break- 
ing by both averages of October 9 lows, to the contrary, would reconfirm 
the intermediate and primary decline as still under way. 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 
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that the expected postwar return of 
mines to normal operation has faileg 
to materialize and that the tipwarg 
price trend of labor and materials 
has not been interrupted. Directors 
of Preston state that there has been 
an increase in labor and materja] 


costs of 30% 


from 1942 to 1946, 
Underground development work jg 
being increased as rapidly as_ pos. 


sible and the ground is reported re. 











acting favorably especially in the 
west porphyry area. It is expected it 
will be the end of the year before 
any detailed picture of conditions oy 
the new levels can be secured. but 
early indications have been quite ep. 
couraging. 

F.P.L., Montreal Que. — Sales of 
AULT & WIBORG PROPRIETARY 
LTD. this year are running at a 
record level and are substantially 
ahead of similar period of 1945, offi. 
cial sources report. Earnings are 
better, but the improvement, due to 
higher production costs, increased 
prices of materials and price ceil. 
ings and controls, is not in the same 
proportion as increase in the volume 
of business. As has been the case 
in recent years, the demand is far in 
excess of supply, and the main prob. 











J. P. LANGLEY & CO. 


Cc. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 
Chartered Accountants 


Toronto Kirkland Lake | 














SAVE 


REGULARLY 











It is regular saving that counts. 


A Savings Account with the 
Canada Permanent will help. You 
can make payments by cheque. 
Your deposits earn 2%. You have 
a fund always available to meet 
obligations and emergencies. You 
feel secure. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


NW eya ce (elerem Me) aoleyceltyl 


Head Office: 320 Bay S&t., Torento 
Assets Exceed $07,000,000 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


CLASS “A” DIVIDEND No. 44 


TAKE NOTICE that a Divideno 
ot $1.00 per Share on the outstand 
ing Class “A” Common Shares °! 
the Company has been declared 4 
Dividend No. 44, payable Decembe! 
15th, 1946, to Shareholders of record 
at the close of business Novembel 
30th, 1946. 

By Order of the Board. 

A I. SIMMONS, 
Secretary 


Toronto, October 22nd, 1946. 








Loblaw Groceterias 
Co. Ltd. 


NOTICE is hereby given that a quart! 
dividend of 25 cents per share and a bor 
of 12% cents per share on the Class ° 
shares and a quarterly dividend of 25 
per share and a bonus of 12% cents 
share on the class ‘‘B’’ shares of the 
pany have been declared for the ua” 
ending November 30th, 1946, payable 
the 2nd day of December, 1946, to sh 
holders of record at the close of busil® 
on the 5th day of November, 1946. * 
transfer books will not be closed. Paym® 
will be made in Canadian Funds. 

By order of the Board. 

R. G. MEECH 
Secretary 





Toronto, October 24th, 1946. 
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jem is the acquisition of adequate 
and suitable supplies. New building 
and expansion program for Aulcraft 
paints Ltd. is about 85 per cent com- 
pleted. Earnings for the year 1945 
were reported at $202,065, equal 
after preferred dividends to $4.13 a 
share on the common. 

F.E.M., Charlottetown, P.H.I.—The 
results secured by UNION MINING 
CORP. on the former Numaque and 
Auriac properties, east of Lamaque 
and Sigma, in Bourlamaque township, 
northwestern Quebec, have been in- 
conclusive. While some interesting 
values were obtained on both proper- 
ties considerable more work remains 
to be done before a more definite 
opinion can be advanced, because of 
the erratic nature of indications. Dia- 
mond drilling has been discontinued 
for the time being, but I understand 
will be resumed when conditions be- 
come more favorable. The properties 
have not yet been fully tested. The 
company’s financial position is excel- 
jent, cash and securities being valued 
at around $400,000. 

N. D. E., Hamilton, Ont.—Substan- 
tial improvement in earnings of 
MILTON BRICK CO. for the six 
months ended June 30 was mainly 
due to an increase of 7 per cent al- 
lowed in selling price by the W.P.T. 
Board. A further moderate increase 
in production is expected during the 
final half, and profits for 1946 will 
be considerably above 1945’s. Earn- 
ings for the first six months totalled 
$21,770, equal to 7.3 cents a share, 
compared with $21,468 for 1945. 

H. B. D., Camrose, Alta. — While 
no date has been set yet for com- 
mencement of milling at RENABIE 
MINES, in the Missinabie area, sub- 
sidiary of Macassa Mines, Kirkland 


Lake gold producer, officials are 
hopeful the 300-ton mill and other 
buildings will be completed early in 
1947. Some delays have been exper- 
ienced by the shortage of manpower 
and slow delivery of materials. In 
August the mine machinery was re- 
ported as about 60 per cent delivered, 
but the milling equipment was slow- 
er in arriving. A new shaft is to be 
commenced this fall, but if not com- 
pleted when production starts the 
mill will be supplied from the old 
shaft and surface dumps. The mine 
has been opened on two levels and 
it was estimated, when development 
had to be stopped early in the war, 
ore reserves were close to 315,000 
tons grading around $10 per ton. 
Three diamond drill holes put down 
from the 250-foot horizon intersected 
commercial widths and values, two 
of the holes cutting the “D” body 
at a vertical depth of 500 feet. A new 
vein four feet wide was disclosed 
while the site for the mill was be- 
ing excavated. 

B. E. 8., Midland, Ont. — LAKE 
OF THE WOODS MILLING CO.’s 
total common dividends of $1.70 a 
share for the current year represent 
the largest annual disbursement to 
be made on the issue since 1930 when 
$3.20 a share was paid. After a lapse 
of nine years, the company resumed 
dividends on the common with a 50- 
cent payment in 1940. In December, 
1941, the issue was placed on a regular 
quarterly basis of 30 cents a share, 
which rate had been in effect untik the 
recent declaration of a regular 40- 
cent quarterly dividend plus a 40-cent 
bonus, 

A.D.C., Fort William, Ont.—Yes, 
LUNWARD GOLD MINES, where a 
shaft is planned to an initial depth of 
625 feet, shapes up as a large, low 





The Stock Appraiser 


By W. GRANT THOMSON 


UCCESSFUL investment depends on knowing two things:—(1) What 
K to buy (or sell) (2) When to buy (or sell). The Stock Appraiser— 
a study of Canadian stock habits—answers the first question. 


All active and well distributed stocks (with a few minor exceptions) 
advance or decline with the Averages. The better grade investment 
stocks do not normally move as fast as the averages, while on the other 
hand the very speculative issues have a relative velocity more than 
twice or three times as great. 

The STOCK APPRAISER di- 
vides stocks into three Groups 
according to their normal velo- 
city in relation to the Averages. 


The Factors affecting the long- 
er term movements of a com- 
pany’s shares are ascertained 
from a study of their normal 
habits. Predominant Factors are 
shown as; 

1. FAVORABLE 





GROUP ‘‘A’’—Investment Stocks 
GROUP ‘B’’—Speculative Investments 2. NEUTRAL or 
GROUP “C’’—Speculations 3. UNATTRACTIVE 

A stock rated Favorable or Neutral-Plus has considerably more 
attraction than those with a lower rating, but it is imperative that 
purchases be made, even of stocks with favorable ratings, with due re- 
gard to timing, because few stocks will go against the trend of the 
Averages. 

The Investment Index is the average yield of all stocks expressed 
as a percentage of the yield of any stock, thus showing at a glance the 
relative investment value placed on it by the ‘bloodless verdict of 
the market-place.”’ 





Madsen Red Lake Gold Mines Limited 


PRICE 27 Sept. 46 $2.75 Last 1 month Averages Madsen 





YIELD — 3.0% Last 12 months ———_— 
INVESTMENT INDEX — 143 1942-1946 range Down 8.9% Down 15.4% 
GROUP — "C" 1946 decline Down 27.4%. Unch 
FACTORS — Favor- Up 193.6% Up  1716.6°% 
able Down 37.9°%% Down 55.0% 
; Ve ical lines represent monthly range 
of Madsen; dotted line is the trend 
of Gold Averages. | | 
| 
Jan '45 | | | 3.40 
| 
2.49, | | ___-----~ | | 
ie a oles pete TE ana 
an RATIO SCALE MONTHLY MOVEMENT CHART ~~o., OH 
/ Averages superimposed—dotted line. een 16 
MADSEN RED LAKE ep. '4 


One of the attractive golds. 








SUMMARY: A more reduced ratio scale than that usually employed has 
be rhe necessary in order to portray the wide price range of Madsen Red 
4A K@, 

_ Those who buy shares in gold mining companies, and particularly 
‘hose who try to appraise their value, know how quickly one or two drill 
holes can change the entire picture of a mine in the earlier stages. 
Madsen, however, appears to be getting beyond the stage where its 
long range plans can be easily upset. Those looking for low priced 
Speculation should find Madsen Red Lake above average. 

_ It is easier to evaluate the worth of higher priced stocks than those 
In the lower brackets. As a matter of fact it has been found through 
Studies made during the past, that it is safer to leave the appraisal of 
Stocks that sell under $3.00 per share to more venturesome analysts. 

_ Madsen Red Lake is currently selling too close to that figure, but 
its action during the past year or two has merited a favorable rating. 
Speculators always become too enthusiastic on advancing markets and 
carry favorites too high and on the inevitable reaction the fall of their 
bets is difficult to understand. But to those who make a study of 
Stock habits the 55% decline in Madsen from its 1946 high is under- 
Standable when placed beside its advance from 1942. It is quite likely 
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to be one of the leaders when the gold averages again move upward. 








grade proposition having an average 
value between $5 and $7 per ton. The 
property consists of 45 claims in the 
Sioux Lookout area, Red Lake dis- 
trict, acquired from Mosher Long Lac 
Gold Mines, which holds control. As 
the ore grade is on the low side a mill 
of 750 tons daily capacity is expected 
to be erected in order to assure a pro- 
fitable operation. Four ore zones 
were tested on the property and two 
new zones carrying values have been 
discovered, Recent diamond drilling, 
southwest of the main zone, has add- 
ed 1,000 feet to the zone, which in 
previous estimates was given a length 
of 400 feet and average width of 10 
to 12 feet. The extension of this zone 
has delayed selection of the shaft site. 
Probability of two shafts was pre- 
viously mentioned. The values in the 
main or No. 1 zone are mostly low, 
but occasional good sections are en- 
countered and gold persists through- 
out the length of the holes. The No. 
2 Zone has been drilled over a length 
of 1,000 feet, showing erratic values 
throughout the structure. 
* 








Winnipeg 
Ottawa Montreal 


London, Eng. 





Investment Service 


To assist investors in the selection of 
securities most suitable to their indi- 
vidual requirements, the services of 
our organization are always available. 


Your enquiries by mail or telephone 
will receive careful consideration. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
TORONTO 
New York 


Kitchener London, Ont. 


Hamilton 


Vancouver 


Victoria 























Metropolitan Building 
Toronto 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 





“Second Thoughts Are Ever Wiser” 


If up to now you have only given a passing thought to the 
purchase of Canada Savings Bonds, further consideration of 
their attractive features will satisfy you that they are an 
investment which you should certainly hold. It’s just good 
business to buy them. Place your order through us. 


For complete details, send for our descriptive 
folder “Second Thoughts Are Ever Wiser”. 


McLeop, YounG, WEIR & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Offices at 


Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke and New York. 


Correspondents in London, England. 





276 St. James Street West 


Montreal 
Telephone: Harbour 4261 


























Private Wire 
to 
Montreal and 
New York 








Underwriters and Distributors 
of Investment Securities 


Corporation executives seeking capital or planning a re- 
organization of present capital structure are invited to consult 
us. Through our organization we provide adequate facilities 
for underwriting and distributing investment securities. 


Milner, Ross & Co. 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
330 BAY STREET 
Brantford 


Hamilton 


Brampton 





TORONTO 


Vancouver 





























LAKE SHORE MINES LIMITED 


(NO PERSONAL LIABILITY) 
DIVIDEND NO. 107 


NOTICE is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of Eighteen Cents per share, on 
the issued capital stock of the Company, 
will be paid on the fourteenth day of 
December, 1946, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on the 
fourteenth day of November, 1946. 

By order of the Board. 

KIRKLAND SECURITIES LIMITED, 

Secretary. 
Dated at Kirkland Lake, Ontario, 
November Ist, 1946. 




















Commission Brokers in LISTED and UNLISTED 
INDUSTRIAL and MINING STOCKS 


S. R. Mackellar & Co. 
Established 1926 
Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
27 Melinda St. Toronto | 


























BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
DIVIDEND NO. 334 
OTICE is hereby given that a DIVI- 
l DEND of TWENTY CENTS per 
share upon the paid up Capital Stock of this 
Institution has been declared for the current 
quarter, payable on and after MONDAY, 
the SECOND day of DECEMBER next, 
to Shareholders of record at close of business 
on 31st October, 1946. 

The Annual General Meeting of the 
Shareholders will be held at the Banking 
House of the Institution on MONDAY, the 
SECOND day of DECEMBER next. 

The chair to be taken at 11.30 
o’clock A.M. 

By Order of the Board. 

B. C. GARDNER, 
General Manager. 


Montreal, 15th October, 1946. 





NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that an interim 
dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) per share, 
payable in Canadian funds, has been de- 
clared by the Directors of NORANDA MINES, 
LIMITED, payable December 14th to share- 
holders of record at the close of business 
November 15th, 1946. 


By Order of the Board 
J. R. Bradfield, 
Secretary 


Toronto, October 25th, 1946. 




















CANADIAN BREWERIES 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of thirty-seven and one half cents 
(374%ec) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding Capital Stock of _this 
Company, payable January Ist, 1947, to 
shareholders of record at tie close of 
business November 30th, 1946. 

By Order of the Board, 
Ww. C. BUTLER, 

Toronto, November 1, 1946. Secretary. 
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ABOUT IN 


SURANCE 





By GEORGE GILBERT 


Some rather radical changes 
have been made in the legisla- 
tive enactments in Great Britain 
relating to the transaction of in- 
surance business by private in- 
surers, the avowed purpose of 
the changes being to make the 
British insurance market even 
more attractive to overseas 
clients than in the past. 


While, on the one hand, the 
new legislation establishes a 
higher standard of solvency for 
those engaged in _ insurance 
business, on the other hand it 
abolishes the system of requir- 
ing companies transacting the 
different classes of insurance to 
make Government deposits of 
specified amounts. 











THE OLDEST 
INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 





Robert Lynch Stailing, Mgr. for Canada 
TORONTO 


EVERYONE NEEDS THE SUN 








New British Legislation Abolishes 
Government Deposit Requirements 


AS A large proportion of the in- 

surance in force in Canada, par- 
ticularly in the fire and casualty 
lines, is carried with British incor- 
porated companies and their Cana- 
dian incorporated affiliates, the in- 
suring public in this country have a 
practical interest in the legislative 
enactments which apply to the 
transaction of the business in Great 
Britain as well as those which are 
applicable to the business in Can- 
ada. 

Two important pieces of insurance 
legislation became law in Great Bri- 
tain this year. Besides enacting the 
National Insurance Act, a far-reach- 
ing social insurance measure based 
largely on the celebrated Beveridge 
Report, and which has already been 
dealt with in a previous article on 
this page, the British Parliament 
also passed The Assurance Compa- 
nies Act, 1946, relating to the trans- 
action of insurance by private insur- 
ers. This Act is regarded as the 
most outstanding insurance legisla- 
tion enacted in Great Britain since 
the principal Act was passed in 
1909. 


Former Provisions 


By those in the business the 1909 
Act had long been regarded as in- 
adequate in certain respects, and 
changes had been recommended by 
parliamentary committees, by the 
Clauson Committee in 1927 and by 
the Cassel Committee in 1937. While 
considerable time was spent in pre- 
liminary consideration of _ their 
recommendations, no government be- 
fore the war had included amending 
legislation in their programs. Dur- 
ing the war the matter was neces- 
sarily shelved. 

To grasp the significance of the 
principal changes which have been 
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J.D.W oods, President W.L. 
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Management Services that include: 


Time, motion and methods study. 


Incentive plans. 


{| Training of foremen and super- 

visors in methods improvement, 
» personnel rela- 
tions and work simplification. 


Training in techniques of person- 
nel selection, placement and job 


Surveys of sales, distribution and 


analysis of markets. 


Surveys for the location of fac- 
tories and branch warehouses. 


duction, budgetary, profit and 
cost control methods and systems. 


{| Complete surveys of operations 
and organization. 
Our booklet, “What is Industrial 
Engineering?” explains in some 
detail these phases of our service. 
We will be pleased to send youa 


J.D. WOODS & GORDON 
LIMITED 
15 Wellington St. W., Toronto, Canada 


G.P.Clarkson * D.M.Turnbull ¢ B.H. Rieger 


Industrial Engineers and Consultants 
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Gordon, Managing Director 
Glassco ¢ J. A. Lowden 


























made in the law, it is necessary to 
look at some of the main provisions 
of the earlier Act which the present 
measure supersedes. The 1909 Act 
provided for the filing of annual ac- 
counts with the Board of Trade, a 
Department of the Government, and 
for the making of deposits with the 
Government in respect of the classes 
of insurance coming within the Act, 
the position being that separate de- 
posits of £20,000 each were required 
from insurance companies in respect 
of (1) life, (2) employers’ liability, 
and (3) bond investment business. 

A company transacting fire or ac- 
cident business was also required to 
make a deposit of £20,000 unless it 
had made one of the above men- 
tioned deposits. Separate deposits of 
£20,000 for industrial life insurance 
business and £15,000 for motor vehi- 
cle insurance business were also re- 
quired. Under the Air Navigation 
Act, 1936, a company transacting 
aircraft insurance business would, 
when the act operated, have been 
required to deposit £20,000 unless it 
had made a deposit for motor vehi- 
cle insurance business. 

Under the 1909 Act the supervisory 
powers of the Board of Trade scarcely 
went beyond the scrutiny of the 
annual returns, but these powers 
were extended by the Assurance 
Companies (Winding Up) Acts, 1933 
and 1935, under which the Board of 
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"™* Casualty Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
E. D. GOODERHAM, President A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Director 
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The soprano, at times, sings sweet. 


But it takes a lot of writing before you can 


For radio stations build studios, buy trans- 
mitters, pay salaries. To chart a written record 
of business facts with speed and economy, they 
turn, often, to Moore Business Forms. 

What’s true in radio is true in business of 
every kind, of every size: Moore Business Forms 
help slice operating costs. A medium-sized 
insurance firm writes: “Your forms mean a 


saving of twenty-four man-hours per day.” 























She reaches high © — tw Writing 


Moore, out of sixty-five years’ experience, 
constructs forms that allow more clerical out- 
put with less writing. One standard Moore 
form, for instance, can get permanent facts in 
writing by as much as 172% faster. 

A Moore specialist will be glad to show you 
paper-work short-cuts. Telephone your local 
Moore office, or write headquarters. Moore 
stands ready to supply you with everything 
from a simple sales book to the most intricate 
multiple-copy form ...“to put it on the record, 
swiftly, accurately, economically.” 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, LTD. 


DIVISION OF MOORE CORPORATION. LIMITED 


FACTORIES IN MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 
SALES OFFICES IN 23 CITIES ACROSS CANADA 
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frade was empowered to require in- 
prmation beyond that prescribed by 
ine Act of 1909, and, if it found a 
company to be insolvent, to apply to 





@ne Court for a winding-up order. 


As under these Winding-up Acts 


@rsolvency had the ordinary mean- 
Gnc of inability to pay any debt aris- 


consequently the Board of 
trade was unable to take action to 
srevent such stage being reached. 
Binder the present measure, power 
@s civen to wind up a company after 
t has deteriorated to a certain ex- 
$xnt but while it still has assets ade- 
quate to cover its liabilities to the 
Bp ublic. 


Higher Solvency Standard 


A new and higher standard of 


<lveney is established by the 1946 ® 


act. It provides that any company 
insacting general business (being 
ness within the 1909 Act other 
‘han long term, e.g. life and annu- 
ty) will be deemed to be insolvent 
unless its total assets exceed its to- 
tal liabilities (other than share capi- 
tal) by £50,000, or, if greater, 10 per 
cnt of its premium income from 
business other than long-term bus- 
iness. A two-year period of grace is 
provided for new companies and 
also for existing companies, if the 
existing deposits are not withdrawn 
and no fresh class of business is 
commenced. 

Probably the provision in the new 
Act which will attract most atten- 
tion on this side of the water is the 
one which provides for the abolition 
of the deposit requirements of the 
1909 Act and for the withdrawal of 















existing deposits by companies 
which conform with the _ higher 
standard of solvency. A purely life 


company may also withdraw its 
existing deposit if it has a paid-up 
share capital of £50,000, or if its 
assets exceed its liabilities by that 
sum. 

This abrogation of the system of 
Government deposits is in line with 
the views expressed by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, President of the Board of 
Trade, on the second reading of the 
measure in the House of Commons. 
e said there were very real objec- 
tions to the earmarking of assets in 
a particular country for meeting 
the obligations arising in that coun- 
try, though the latter method is fol- 
owed in the case of many countries. 
f the total resources are pooled, 
rather than scattered in various 
ountries as Government deposits, it 
vas pointed out, they will be freely 
available to meet an emergency 
wherever it may arise. 





‘Mushrooms” Discouraged 


Marine, aviation and transit insur- 
ance business come under the 1946 
ct. They did not come under the 
1909 Act. The new Act will also have 
he effect of discouraging the forma- 
ion of new mushroom companies, as 
it s\ipulates that an insurance com- 
pany must have a minimum paid-up 
apital of £50,000, though there is a 
oniitional saving provision for 
xisiing companies. 

It is to be noted that the provi- 
ions of the new Act are the same 
Y both home and outside compa- 
les. The President of the Board of 
‘raie in his speech in the Commons 
aid: “The Dominion and foreign 
Ompanies in this country will re- 
eive exactly the same treatment as 
he United Kingdom companies. If 
hey maintain the reasonable stand- 
td of solvency required by the pre- 
ent measure, they will be able to 


arry on their business here without 
Thus the existing 
companies 
Vill have the same rights as British 
Ompanies to claim the return of de- 


et or hindrance.” 


ominion and foreign 


Osits made under 1909 Act. 


With respect to the attitude of the 
OvVernment towards the future of 
he British insurance industry, the 
resident of the Board of Trade had 
ls to say: “The Government have 
0 Intention of interfering with the 
fansaction of insurance business by 
private enterprise save to the lim- 
insurance at 
ome may be affected by the exist- 
\g proposals relating to personal 
in- 
It is the desire of the Gov- 
Tment that insurance should be in 
€ future as in the past dealt with 
Nan international basis and as bus- 
€ss of an international character.” 


ted extent to which 


Ocial 
Uries, 


insurance and industrial 


News of the Mines 


(Continued from Page 43) 

Two probable ore-making sections 
have been disclosed about 9,000 feet 
apart. The shaft is to be sunk on the 
central section which has been extend- 
ed for 1,700 feet. The company has 
$200,000 cash on hand, and options, if 
exercised, will provide a further 
$285,000. 

An estimated net profit of $30,956 is 
reported by Matachewan Consolidated 
Mines for the three months ending 
September 30th, as against $24,741 in 
the like period of 1945. Net income 
from metals produced was $185,465 as 
compared with $128,917 from milling 
of 50,563 and 33,210 tons of ore, re- 
spectively. Tax provision in the last 


quarter was $4,460. No capital ex- 
penditures were made these three 
months, while last year $6,081 was ex- 
pended in the similar period. 


A total of $20,002 was expended on 
exploration work in the year ended 
August 21, 1946, by Central Manitoba 
Mines in seeking a new property. The 
company has a group of three geolo- 
gists in the Barrington Lake region in 
Northern Manitoba in the vicinity of 
the nickel and gold discoveries. Noth- 
ing of interest was found in five drill 
holes put down on claims west of Rice 
Lake, Manitoba, and no further work 
is contemplated. Two drill holes at 
Wallace Lake to explore the westerly 
extension of a small vein found in 
1945 were without favorable results. 
Results were disappointing on the Tut 





group on Rice Lake and the option § received during the year amounted to 


was dropped. The original property $1,559, and interest on bonds and 
at Wadhope, Manitoba, was sold for bank deposits amounted to $4,831. 
$50,000. A profit of $18,095 was real- Net working capital amounts to 
ized from sale of securities, dividends $280,512. 










HEAD OFFICE: 
199 BAY ST. 
TORONTO 


. SERVICE TO THE INSURED BUILDS 
& BUSINESS FOR AGENTS 


@ Company claims offices in 7 Ontario 
centres provide service that satisfies Pilot 
policyholders of automobile, fire, personal 
property floater, teams, burglary, plate 
glass, cargo, elevator, general liability 
insurance and fidelity and surety bonds. 
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ILL is not running a fever. He is merely trying to explain to the new 
mechanic that 35 cents out of each dollar in his pay envelope is put 
there by Canadian trade abroad. 


“Those parts you are making go into all kinds of machines, from refri- 
gerator pumps to marine engines,”’ says Bill, “‘and the countries that buy 
them must sell us different things in return, or they would run out of dollars 
to pay for our work.” 

*‘Let’s get this thing straight,”’ says Bill’s new friend. ‘‘You mean that 
35 cents on each dollar I get comes from things like coconuts and bananas?”’’ 

‘Yes ... and from coffee and sweet potatoes, sugar and cotton . 
spices and tea.” 

**What a way to make a living! Why, 35 cents on the dollar is more than 
I pay for rent . . . what would happen if these foreign guys stopped buying 
my machine parts?” 

“That’s something that must never happen,” said Bill thoughtfully. 
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|) 35 cents oF every? 122 
YOU GET...COMES FROM 


CANADA’S TRADE ABROAD 




















Hon. James A. MacKinnon, Minister 


ou mean | get paid 
in Coconuts |. 






“That’s why I’m so fussy about the quality of +’ 
must be so much better that foreign buyeis wii pr 
because they are dependable and made to high 
we'll build our foreign trade.”’ 

“‘But we can sell the parts we make at 
coconut fellows?”’ 

“*That’s the tricky part of it. We mu 
dian goods now . . . or we won’t keep the 
people here at home have bought all the 

And this is where YOU come in, fri : 
every dollar you earn comes from Cana 
want to do well by your future — be pat: 
want are sold to other countries. 

And remember, too, that everything vo 
for Canadian goods in foreign markets .. . 


Everyone who buys or sells merchandise abroad ma 

have a Foreign Trade Service in the Department of Tra." 
able trade commissioners in 29 countries, and an experienced exp. 
office, to collect the most up-to-date information on foreign markets ax: 
every business that wishes to buy or sell in other countries. 


: 4 Department of Trade and Commerce 


OTTAWA, CANADA 
M. W. Mackenzie, Deputy Minister 
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DISTILLERS CORPORATION-SEAGRAMS LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACT, DOMINION OF CANADA) 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 





REPORT OF DIRECTORS 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS: 


Your Directors have pleasure in submitting herewith the Eighteenth Annual Report of the operations of your Company 
and its subsidiaries for the fiscal year ended July 31, 1946, together with the Consolidated Statement of Profit and Loss and 
Earned Surplus and Consolidated Balance Sheet certified by your Auditors. In accordance with your Company’s past prac- 
tice, the financial statements are expressed in United States currency. 


FINANCE—It will be noted by reference to the financial statements that the Consolidated Assets of your Company are 
now in excess of $200,000,000 and that its Consolidated Current Assets, including unexpired insurance and other items charge- 
able to future operations, totalled $166,415,946 at July 31, 1946 thereby exceeding all liabilities by $75,117,785. The latter 
position reflects an increase of $11,561,821 over last year. ‘ oe 

During the past year your Directors have taken several steps designed to consolidate your Company’s financial position 
and broaden the ownership and interest of its shareholders. It was proposed on May 8, 1946 to split the Common Stock on the 
basis of five shares of new Common Stock, $2 par value, for each share of Common Stock without nominal or par value. By- 
Law No. 35, giving effect to this split-up, was approved at a Special General Meeting of Common Shareholders on June 14, 
1946, and on June 20, 1946 Supplementary Letters Patent were issued under which the existing 1,753,870 shares of Common 
Stock were subdivided into 8,769,350 shares of the new Common Stock. 

On July 19, 1946, your United States subsidiary, Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., refunded its issue of $50,000,000 Twenty 
Year 314 % Debentures due May 1, 1965 by an issue in like amount bearing interest at 244% per annum and maturing on 
June 1, 1966. This refunding reflects a substantial saving in interest charges on this funded debt. The new Debentures do 
not carry your Company’s guarantee as was the case in the previous issue. 


As set forth in the Notice accompanying this Report calling a Special General Meeting of Common Shareholders on 
November 14, 1946, your Directors will submit By-Law No. 36 to this Meeting for sanction. The purpose of this By-Law 
is to provide for the redemption of the issued and outstanding shares of Cumulative Preferred Stock 5% Series by reducing the 
authorized capital of the Company to the 11,500,000 presently authorized Common Shares of the par value of $2 per share. 
It is the intention of your Directors to call the 121,847 shares outstanding of Cumulative Preferred Stock 5% Series for re- 
= = February 1, 1947 at the redemption price provided, namely $105 per share, plus accrued dividends to the re- 

emption date. 


788 SALES AND EARNINGS—Consgolidated Net Sales of your subsidiary companies during the fiscal year were $477,471,- 
fol. 

Consolidated Earnings for the year, after all charges including provision for income and excess profits taxes, totalled 
$24,530,122. This amount, after deducting dividends on the Cumulative Preferred Stock 5% Series, is equivalent to $2.72 
per share on the Common Stock outstanding. ‘ 

It will be noted that the costs incurred in the refunding of the $50,000,000 314% Twenty Year Debentures of Joseph E. 
Seagram & Sons, Inc., have been charged against this year’s earnings. These costs, consisting of discount and expenses on the 
new 214% issue together with the premium and related redemption costs on the former 34 % issue, amounted to $3,925,276 


or, after income and excess profits taxes, the equivalent of 27c per share on the Common Stock in terms of its earnings during 
the year under review. 


DIVIDENDS— Dividends were paid during the past fiscal year at the rate of $5.00 per share in United States currency 
on the Cumulative Preferred Stock 5% Series and $2.22 per share Canadian currency on the old Common Stock. On August 8, 
1946 your Directors declared the initial quarterly dividend (paid September 16, 1946) on the new Common Stock of 15c per 
— Canadian currency or an annual rate of 60c per share, the equivalent of $3.00 per share on the basis of the old Common 
Stock. 

SURPLUS—Consolidated Earned Surplus was increased by $19,745,689 during the fiscal year and amounted to $66,- 
680,018 at July 31, 1946 after providing $4,784,433 for dividends and sinking fund appropriation. e 

Capital Surplus was increased by $610,000 reflecting the purchase and cancellation of 6,100 shares of Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock 5% Series of the aggregate par value of $610,000 for sinking fund requirements during the fiscal year, making 
a total of 60,653 shares so purchased pot cancelled as at July 31, 1946. This Capital Surplus, amounting to $6,065,300 at 
July 31, 1946, will be restored to Earned Surplus following redemption and cancellation of the outstanding shares of Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock 5% Series and the elimination of that class of stock from the authorized Capital Stock of the Company. 

Following the subdivision of the Common Stock on June 20, 1946 already referred to in this Report, the sum of $1,886,204 
was transferred from the paid-in value of the Common Stock to Surplus pursuant to authority contained in By-Law No. 35 
and Supplementary Letters Patent governing this particular change in your Company’s capital structure. 

PRODUCTION AND INVENTORIES-—All alcohol contracts with both the United States and Canadian governments 
were cancelled in August 1945 thereby rendering our production facilities available once more for beverage production. How- 
ever, grain allocations and restrictions by the Governments of both countries, necessitated by the demands of the world grain 
shortage, have had the effect of severely limiting our inventory program. Having regard to our own North American grain 
crop this year as well as improved conditions overseas, the industry may reasonably hope for a return to normal grain supply 
conditions in the near future. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—The death of Mr. Aimé Geoffrion, K.C. on October 15th last marks the passing of one of 
Canada’s outstanding citizens and one of its most eminent jurists. A Director of your Company since 1934, the loss of Mr. 
Geoffrion’s wise counsel and keen appreciation of the many problems of your Company is one which only time can remove. 


The Directors feel a keen sense of personal loss of one with whom it has been a cherished privilege to be closely associated for 
so many years. 


, APPRECIATION —It is with pleasure that your Directors again record their appreciation of the loyal and faithful manner 
in which all officials and employees of the Company and its subsidiaries have performed their duties. 
ON BEHALF OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
S. BRONFMAN, 
Montreal, October 30, 1946. President. 





CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS AND 
EARNED SURPLUS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JULY 31, 1946 


(EXPRESSED IN UNITED STATES CURRENCY—NOTE 1) 


Sales, less freight and allowances (Note 11) 


. $477,471,751 
Cost of goods sold (Notes 3 and 11) 


381,893,769 


$ 95,577,982 
ae 525,213 
Digits : ee ; 255,850 
Profit on sales of investments. 65,622 


Discounts, profits on grain contracts and miscellaneous income 
Interest income 


$ 96,424,667 
Selling, general and administrative expenses $33,887,229 
Directors’ remuneration FY ee ee - ; 22,000 
Remuneration of executives, including those of subsidiary companies 980,584 
Provision for liability under contracts with certain officers... . 80,000 
Payments to trustees in connection with employees pension plans (Note 12): 
Executives 
Others 
Legal fees 
Interest on funded debt 
Other interest expense 


121,277 
1,062,607 
341,109 
1,612,500 
327,907 
390,966 
1,022,632 
es ‘ 409,620 
Discount and expenses in connection with issue of Twenty Year 214% Debentures 1,231,179 
Premium and other costs in connection with redemption of Twenty Year 314 % Debentures 2,694,097 
Provision for exchange adjustments ‘ ole eens er ee 5,47 


Provision for depreciation (see footnote) 
Provision for depletion 


Loss on disposal of capital assets 


44,189,178 


$ 52,235,489 


Provisions for income and profits taxes: 
Income taxes. . 


.... $14,906,480 
15,141,319 


$30,047,799 
Claims for refund of United States excess profits taxes arising from replacement of in- 
ventories involuntarily liquidated in prior years (Note 3)... 


Excess profits taxes 


—_————— 27,705,367 
Profit transferred to earned surplus (Note 2)....... 


. $ 24,530,122 
rned surplus at July 31, 1945. 


46,934,329 


$ 71,464,451 

Dividends on Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series ‘ ‘ . $ 626,860 

Dividends on Common Stock PY ree ar Pe cwwiee mates 3,518,585 

Appropriated for purchase and cancellation of Cumulative Preferred Stock 638,988 

4,784,433 

Earned surplus at July 31, 1946, per balance sheet.......... $ 66,680,018 

Depreciation provided during the year amounted to $2,528,052 of which $2,137,086 has been charged to cost 
juction and $390,966 as above. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet, July 31, 1946 
(EXPRESSED IN UNStS" Sarva CURRENCY—NOTE 1) 


Current Assets: 


$ 22,103,335 
40,590,931 
101,808,117 


$164,502,383 
1,117,000 
439,777 
2,003,974 
yaw aie . 1,913,563 
ene ‘ ae 5,797,539 
$45,418,740 
19,819,894 


—__—_—-—-— $ 25,598,846 
Trade-Marks, Bottling and Blending Rights, Contracts and Goodwill, at nominal amount... 1 


Refundable Portion of Canadian Excess Profits Tax (estimated) 


Advances by Subsidiary Company for Account of Certain Directors and Officers (Note 4). 

Sundry Investments and Advances (Note 5) 

Unexpired Insurance and Other Items Chargeable to Future Operations. 

Standing Timber and Timber Leases, less depletion 

Land, Buildings, Machinery and uipment (Note 6)..... 
Reserves for depreciation and amortization 


$201,373,083 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities.......... ete Lee 
Dividend on Cumulative Preferred Stock, payable August 1, 1946..... Hae “se 
Provision for federal, provincial, state and municipal taxes in the United States and Canada (Notes 


. $ 8,573,553 
157,934 


3and7 32,566,674 


$ 41,298,161 

; 720,000 
- 50,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 


Reserve for Liability under Contracts with Certain Officers 
Twenty Year 2 44% Debentures, Due June 1, 1956, of Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. (Note 8) . 
Reserve for Possible Future Inventory Price Decline 
Reserve for Contingencies (Note 9) 
Capital Stock: 
Cumulative Preferred Stock: 


Authorized —200,000 shares of the par value of $100 each United States currency... $20,000,000 


Issued—5 % Series, redeemable at the option of the Board of Directors at $105 per 

share United States currency: 
182,500 shares issued , .. $18,250,000 
60,653 shares purchased and cancelled (incl he 


year ending July 31, 1946) 6,065,300 


121,847 shares outstanding 12,184,700 


Common Stock, par value $2 per share Canadian currency: 
Authorized—11,500,000 shares 


Issued— 
Surplus: 
Capital surplus: 
rising from the purchase and cancellation of Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% ‘ ins 
..... $ 6,065,300 
Arising from the issue during the year ending July 31, 1946 of five shares of common 
stock, par value $2 per share Canadian currency, in exchange for each share of 
common stock without nominal or par value 
Earned surplus, per statement attached (Note 10) 


8,769,350 shares. . . 17,538,700 


1,886,204 
66,680,018 


74,631,522 


$201,373,083 
Contingent Liability—Secured notes guaranteed 


Approved on Behalf of the Board: 
S. BRONFMAN, Director. 
H. F. WILLKIE, Director. 


e consolidated balance sheet and the related consolidated statement of profit and loss and earned surplus, supplemented by the notes appended hereto, are submitted with our report to the shareholders dated October 11. 1946. 


Notes to Financial Statements, July 31, 1946 


VERSION TO UNITED STATES CURRENCY: To express the accompanying financial state- 
ney, the following general principles of exchange conversion have been applied to the accounts 
nventories on hand and inventory items included in cost of goods sold have been stated at the 
* time of production or acquisition; other current assets, prepaid expenses, other deferred items 
stated at the official rate of exchange at July 31, 1946 of the Foreign Exchange Control Board, 
d investments and capital stock have been stated at rates of exchange prevailing at time of 
ind loss, other than inventory items, have been stated at the official rate of exchange pre- 

losses accrued. 


itities of whiskies and spirits in bond were obtained from stock records and were compared 
vernment records. Physical inventories were taken of whiskies and spirits on which duty 
products, raw materials and supplies on hand. Quantities of merchandise held by others 
i compared with quantities reported by outside warehouse companies. Whiskies and 
bh has been determined in the case of United States subsidiary companies by using the 
During July 1946 certain subsidiaries in the United States acquired bulk whiskies. 
es of bulk whiskies during the year ended July 31, 1946, and previously had no in- 
s are not reflected in the year’s consolidated profit and loss account under the “‘last-in 
these whiskies been acquired by other subsidiaries, which during the fiscal year had 
ted that under the “‘last-in first-out’? computation the consolidated net earnings after 
»ximately $3,000,000, 
ities and taxes, which are payable upon withdrawal of whiskies and spirits from bond, 
ies. Such excise duties and taxes computed at the rates in force at July 31, 1946, 
, $975,000,000. Inasmuch as these duties and taxes are not payable until withdrawal 
this amount has been included in the accompanying balance sheet. 


«NTORIES INVOLUNTARILY LIQUIDATED: In connection with the use of the 

, cost of goods sold for the year ending July 31, 1946 was charged with $2,731,083, represent- 

‘epiasement during that year over the original cost of certain inventories involuntarily liquidated 

uc, Claims for refund of federal excess profits taxes paid for these prior years are to be filed in the amount 
amount of these claims has been deducted from the provision for taxes in the accompanying balance sheet. 


\CES BY SUBSIDIARY COMPANY FOR ACCOUNT OF CERTAIN DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS: 

of $439,777 represents the cost of 18,600 shares of Distillers Corporation-Seagrams Limited common stock pur- 

y voseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. for resale at cost to certain directors and officers. Subsequent to July 31, 1946, an 
Z.uonal 9,400 shares were purchased similarly at cost of $251,299, making a total of 28,000 shares at a cost of $691,076. In 
accordance hey arrangements, Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. completed the sale at cost to the individuals concerned in 
August 1946 in consideration for cash payments of 10% of the total cost and notes for the balance payable in equal annual 
instalments over a period of ten years. The shares are held by Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. as collateral for the amounts 


still to be collected 

Me eee VEST MENTS AND ADVANCES: Included in sundry investments and advances are investments 
eubuidlery pons alt hay og oar lary companies aggregating $707,571. The equity in the net assets of these unconsolidated 
these companies during the Year. xcess of the amount of the investment at July 31, 1946. No dividends were received from 
, 9 tt phar iet ng MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT: Land, buildings, machinery and equipment are 
eee generaily at Cost. ne cost of certain properties acquired on November 6, 1943 from Frankfort Distilleries, Inc. is 
vased upon depreciated reproductive appraisal value of $5,653,595, as indicated by an appraisal made by the American Ap- 
praisal Company for insurance purposes at November 30, 1942. Certain other properties are carried at depreciated reproduc- 
tive appraisal value of $888,192 as determined by the Canadian Appraisai Company Limited at November 1, 1926. 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., Auditors. 


(7) PROVISION FOR FEDERAL, PROVINCIAL, STATE AND MUNICIPAL TAXES IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA: The income tax returns of the subsidiary companies in the United States for fiscal periods ending with 
July 31, 1942 to July 31, 1946, reflecting in the case of the returns for the last four years the use of the “‘last-in first-out’’ in- 
ventory method, have not been finally reviewed and settled by the United States Treasury Department. Income tax returns 
of the corporation and its subsidiary companies in Canada for fiscal periods ending with July 31, 1942 to July 31, 1946 have 
not been finally reviewed and settled by the Canadian tax authorities. In the opinion of the management, adequate provision 
has been made in the accounts for income and profits taxes which have not been finally settled. 


(8) SINKING FUND PROVISIONS UNDER DEBENTURE INDENTURE: The Indenture covering the Twenty 
Year 244% Debentures, due June 1, 1966, of Joseph,E. Seagram & So.s, Inc., a wholly owned consolidated company, provides 
for a sinking fund to retire through purchase or redemption $2,000,000 principal amount of such debentures by June 1, 1948 
and the same amount on each June 1 thereafter. 


(9) RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES: The reserve for contingencies was provided during the years ending July 31, 
1941 and 1942, as stated by the Board of Directors, for possible abnormal prior years’ tax adjustments, possible abnormal 
credit losses arising from war conditions and disruption of industries, possible claims under the various statutes, rules and 


regulations and other contractual obligations under which the companies carry on their operations and other matters of that 
kind which might arise. 


(10) SURPLUS RESTRICTION: The consolidated earned surplus includes an amount of $27,643,202, representing a 
portion of the earned surplus of United States subsidiary companies, which amount, under the provisions of the indenture 
covering the Twenty Year 244% Debentures of Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., cannot be paid in the form of dividends or 


otherwise transferred to the Canadian parent company, so long as any of the Debentures issued under such indenture remain 
outstanding. 


(11) EXCISE TAXES AND DUTIES: The net sales figure includes amounts of United States and Canadian excise 
taxes and duties on whiskies and spirits sold tax and duty paid, which taxes, in accordance with the companies’ practice, are 
charged to inventories and included in cost of goods as the products are sold. It is impracticable to ascertain the exact amount 


of such duties and taxes included in sales and cost of goods sold. However, the amount paid during the year ending July 31, 
1946 was approximately $317,240,000. 


(12) EMPLOYEES PENSION PLANS: The employees pension plans were adopted effective August 1, 1943. Of the 
amount charged against profits for the current year, $462,071 was in respect of past service benefits. The amount required in 
respect of past service benefits, less amounts already provided, is estimated at $3,355,000 at July 31, 1946. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS: 


We have examined the consolidated balance sheet of Distillers Corporation-Seagrams Limited and its subsidiary companies 
as at July 31, 1946, and the consolidated statement of profit and loss and earned surplus for the fiscal year ending on that date, 
and we have obtained all the information and explanations which we required. Our examination was made in gccordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards applicable in the circumstances and included such tests of the accounting records and 
other supporting evidence and such other procedures as we considered necessary. 


We report that, in our opinion, the accompanying consolidated balance sheet and the related consolidated statement of 
profit and loss and earned surplus, supplemented by the notes appended thereto, are properly drawn up so as tu exhibit a true 
and correct view of the state of the combined affairs of Distillers Corporation-Seagrams Limited and its subsidiary companies 
as at July 31, 1946, and the results of operations for the year ending on that date, according to the best of our information 
and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the companies and in conformity with generally accepted ac- 
counting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 

PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CoO., 


Montreal, Canada, October 11, 1946. Auditors 
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